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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


AM” the currents of national affairs now tend to the point 

where the old Administration and the old Congress end, 
and the new Adwinistration begins. Everything relates to the 
Fourth of March. The President-elect reached Washington on 
Tuesday, and has been laboring with his Cabinet work ever since. 
At this writing it appears that only Mr. Blaine and Mr. Windom, 
for the two leading positions, can be considered fixed, and it is 
announced that the full list of nominations will be sent to the 
Senate not on Monday, but on Tuesday. Until that time, there- 
fore, the purveyors of surmises and rumors can go on with their 
work, 

The departure of General Harrison from: his home was 
marked by many evidences of the personal-regard in which he 
has been held by those who have known most of him, and he 
made an exceptionally appropriate and touching little address to 
the people who had gathered at the railway station. Many good 
wishes accompany him to the White House, and /ie will need, un- 
doubtedly, the favorable force of all of them. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND justified the general expectation 
upon one point by approving promptly the bill to enable the ad- 
mission of the four new States. Taking the chance offered: him 
of doing it on an appropriate day, he signed the measure on the 
22d of February. 

But there seems to be a general misapprehension concerning 
the new Four. They are not yet in the Union. There are still 
but thirty-eight’ States. The bill that has become a law sinply 
enables the four Territories to become States, by pursuing a course 
which is marked out for them and which will take several months 
to complete. When they have done this, and are fully ready for 
admission, the President will proclaim the fact, and bring them in. 

As there has been no new State admitted for thirteen years, 
(Colorado, 1876), notwithstanding the marvelous growth of the 
population of the Northwest, it cannot be said that the country 
has shown a great degree of precipitancy in the admission of these 
States. The London Times, however, by a wise instinct, deplores 
the shift of the centre of political gravity which the step indi- 
cates, and fears we are not awake to its serious significance. To 
the English, who imagine New York city and its environs repre- 
sent the whole continent, this may seem true enough. The little 
Anglicized fringe on the North-Atlantic seaboard does lose in 
relative weight with the addition of new States. But as the new 
are as homogeneous and as Americar as are the old, the country 
risks nothing by putting these young and thriving communities 
on the footing of equality with the rest of the'country. 

The New York newspapers are figuring out that theirs will 
remain the pivotal State in national politics, inspite of these ad- 
missions. That is a point on which we cannot pronounce as yet. 
Between the present time and 1892 lies the Census of 1890, which 
will add greatly to the weight of the North-west-both in Congress 
and in the Electoral College. These four States: with their eight 
senators and four representatives add but twelve tothe vote. But 
how many will the States west and northwest of the’ Wabash 
gain by immigration from the old world and migration from the 
East? And if Republicans continue to make gains in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Missouri, New York’s vote may be unimportant. 





WE say it may be unimportant. The present situation of 
American politics forecasts nothing with certainty: We are fairly 
confident that the Protective principle is safe for some time to 
come, but even‘that, like all else, must. depend on the success’ of 








General Harrison’s administration. This comes in, not by a tidal 
wave, but with just enough water under its keel to cross the bar. 
The addition of the new States helps it, of course, and strengthens 
to a degree the expectation that the next Administration may be 
of the same party. But a comparatively small shift of opinion 
would place in the Democratie line States which just now have 
voted Republican, and this small shift may be witnessed, or may 
rot, within the next four years. If it had not been for the vigor 
with which the farmers of the West and Northwest rallied to the 
Tariff line, and the evidence of Protection growth in the Border 
States, the Republicans would have had good reason for alarm at 
the character of their victory. In the East, excepting Pennsyl- 
vania, their success was narrow, and its margin fully accounted 
for by the blunders and follies of Mr. Cleveland. Without this 
help from him, they must have failed. 

The partisans who are sure that Mr. Harrison’s four years is 
the beginning of a long Republican rule are,—as usual with their 
sort,—bad counsellors. The vote of 1892 cannot now be forecast. 
A Republican victory then is yet to be earned. 





AT the close of last week, Mr. Randall appeared to have 
stepped into the shoes of Mr. Mills, and to have gained advantage 
over the latter’s Free Trade following in the adoption of an order 
of business (reported by the Committee on Rules) favorable to the 
chances of passing the “ Cowles bill.” But filibustering has offset 
this advantage, and little likelihood now appears of any real prog- 
ress being made. The hand of Speaker Carlisle is against the re- 
peal of the tobacco tax, and against any legislation that will re- 
duce the revenue without cutting down the protective character 
of the Tariff. And powerful as the Speaker is at all times during 
the session, in the closing hours his power is doubled. 

We take it that revenue legislation in this Congress is doomed. 
The Surplus remains undiminished at the close of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, because his friends will permit nothing to reduce 
it except a Free Trade measure. Mr. Randall and his friends in 
the House were too slow. They came up “a day too late for the 
fair.” If they had seriously meant to decline the leadership of 
Mr. Mills and the Free Traders, they should have begun their re- 
sistance at the very opening of the session. Instead of that, they 
waited until several weeks after the holidays, and even then there 
was so little concert of action that Mr. Randall was taken by sur- 
prise by Mr. Cowles’s proposal, and himself voted against its refer- 
enceto the Appropriations Committee. Altogether the Democratic 
Protectionists must be said to have acted with singular fatuity 
throughout both sessions of this Congress. They have counted 
for nothing, because they did not seem to know their own minds, 
or to have reached any mutual understanding as to a course of ac- 
tion. Now at,the eleventh hour they pluck up a little spirit, and 
bring forward their bill to repeal the Tobacco tax, when they 
well know,—some of them being adepts at the business,—that a 
handful of determined Free Traders can block the way to its con- 
sideration, and that all the time left of the session is needed for 
the consideration of the appropriation bills. So much for what 
Wendell Phillips once called the deflecting magnet in the White 
House. 


Mr CLEVELAND has continued to veto pension bills, most of 
which originate with his friends in the House. Of course, neither 
House nor Senate can take the time to consider the merits of 
such bills. That must be done in the committees, which sit as 
courts of appeal and’ equity to correct the hardships inflicted by 
the letter of the pension laws. And when men of both parties 





have been satisfied that hardship has been inflicted, it might have 
been thought consistent with the presidential dignity if he had ac- 
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quiesced in their decision, instead of calling for the evidence on 
which the claim was rejected and rehearsing it to Congress and to 
the nation as a proof of his superior virtue. In fact, in most 
cases this evidence is quite beside the point. It was perfectly 
well known to the Committees of House and Senate, who did not 
censure the Pension Bureau for refusing to go beyond the letter 
of the law in these cases. They merely recognized the fact that 
in dealing with cases so varied in character and claims, it is nec- 
essary to have a final resort for relief where not law but equity 
rules. Mr. Cleveland’s vetoes, one and all, are an impeachment 
of this sensible and humane maxim. 

It is to be presumed that General Harrison will not spend his 
strength on pension vetoes. Ex-President Hayes, in an after- 
dinner speech on Washington’s birth-day, declared from his per- 
sonal knowledge that our next President will recommend to Con- 
gress a law to give a pension to every surviving soldier of the 
war, proportional to the length of his term of service, and the in- 
juries he sustained, but without regard to disability. If Mr. 
Hayes has been correctly reported, this is a matter of importance. 
A service pension for soldiers who have passed their sixty-fifth year, 
and for all who are unable to support themselves by their labor, 
would be open to little objection. But to pension en masse large 
numbers of able-bodied men, living in good circumstances and 
still in the prime of life, would be to carry the pension policy to 
an extreme. The greunds on which the Mexican War Pensions 
bill was opposed apply with vastly greater force to a law such as 
this. The country can afford to do all that is needed for her sol- 
diers, and should do no less. But the soldiers themselves have 
refused to ask it to pass a service pension law, although that ques- 
tion has been agitated at two national reunions of the G. A. R. 





By means of some very sharp practice, the Direct Tax Re- 
funding bill was delayed long enough to reach Mr. Cleveland 
within ten days of the close of the session, and it is expected that 
he will kill it by “‘ pocketing’ it. Had it been a day earlier he 
would have been obliged either to sign or veto, and it might have 
been possible that it would have been passed in both Houses, over 
his veto. The friends of this measure as of others, comfort them- 
selves with the confidence that the Fifty-first Congress will be of 
a different mind. 

But we are not so very sure, as yet, about the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. If it must be summoned in extra session, there will barely 
be a majority of Republicans in the House. In West Virginia, it 
has been reported within a few days, the Governor is going to 
commission the remaining two Democrats, while Mr. Clark, the 
Clerk of the House, seems to be saying quite freely that there are 
“ two certificates’ from the Chattanooga district of Tennessee, 
and apparently means to leave Mr. Evans, the (Republican) 
elected member, off his list. If this be done, the House will be 
almost evenly balanced, and how much will the filibusters permit 
such a body to accomplish? Filibusters at Washington, and 
“‘pinchers” at Harrisburg play prominent parts in these days. 





Ir is to be hoped that the Senate will not pass the bill to 
throw Oklahoma open to white settlers. This territory was se- 
cured to the four original tribes who were settled in the Indian 
Territory, to compensate them for the lands of which they were 
plundered by Georgia, Alabama, and other States, in defiance of 
the national authority. The only modification made in that grant 
was in the agreement that the Western and still unoccupied parts 
of the Territory might be given to tribes of friendly Indians. 
Even this the four tribes were under no obligation to concede, but 
they did so. They now resist with all their power the proposal 
to take one of the most valuable parts of their territory and hand 
it over to white purchasers without asking their leave. The jus- 
tice of their claim is proved by the anxiety of the advocates of the 
bill to prevent their getting a hearing. When they presented 
themselves before the House Committee which had reported it fa- 
vorably, Mr. Skinner told them that as they had been heard in 





opposition to other bills before a different Committee, there was 
no need to hear them again! This was exactly the rule Mr. Mills 
and his party colleagues on the Ways and Means Committee ap- 
plied to the manufacturers ; but it was one of the things which 
helped to defeat the Mills bill. 

Twice in his term of office Mr. Cleveland has vindicated the 
rights of the Indians to Oklahoma by driving out the intruding 
squatters and ranchmen, who coveted this Naboth’s Vineyard. In 
both cases he did so on the ground that it was the property of the 
tribes. With no sort of consistency could he now sign a bill to 
dispose of it without their free consent. Will the Senate give 
him a chance to veto one? 





THE subject of Civil Service Reform was considered by a 
Conference at Baltimore, on Saturday, assembled at the invitation 
of gentlemen of the Maryland Association. The attendance was 
good, and the discussions of principles and methods, at the pri- 
vate meeting in the morning and the public one in the afternoon, 
were at once pointed and practical. Naturally, the whole sub- 
ject presented itself in the fresh light of the impending change 
in the national Administration, and it was frankly agreed that 
there should be, on the part of friends of the Reform, an attitude 
of reasonable and dignified expectancy, hoping to see General 
Harrison and those associated with him carry out in good faith 
the declarations of the Chicago platform. Expressions which 
might be construed as intimating a doubt of General Harrison’s 
good faith in his declarations of friendliness to the reform were 
eliminated from the resolutions which were adopted, and a clause 
was inserted promising him hearty codperation and support in 
carrying out the pledge contained in his letter of acceptance. Al- 
together, there was evidence in the Conference and its procedure 
of an enlarged conviction among the people that the public places 
are not spoils, and may not legitimately be used as the rewards of 
partisanship. This is a growth which encourages the hope of 
practical results, and it seems not unreasonable to expect to see a 
real progress within the coming four years. 





THE amendment suggested in the State revenue law, now 
pending at Harrisburg, excepting from the proposed taxation of 
corporations and limited partnerships those engaged in certain 
lines of production, would of course make the tax unconstitu- 
tional. The Constitution expressly forbids any such discrimina- 
tion,—and very properly. But the idea is all wrong, even if it 
were constitutional. There are scores of other industries besides 
those engaged in working “‘ exclusively” iron and steel and cotton 
and wool, and many of them are of high importance to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the State. It is, in fact, industries combining 
the various materials, and working them up in advanced and 
complicated forms, that are of the greatest value. ‘The crude pro- 


—— of manufacture employ the least skilled and poorest paid 
abor. 





NEw YorRK has been looking into the defects of her school 
system, which are found to be serious enough. The worst one, 
however, has attracted no attention in the discussion thus far. It 
is the complete secularization of the course of teaching since Mr. 
Jasper became superintendent of the city’s schools. New York 
has not yet got down to the level of Paris and of Chicago, which 
purposely exclude the name of God from every text-book in use ; 
but she seems to be on that road, if we may judge by the superin- 
tendent’s exultation over the exclusion of the Bible and of all re- 
ligious instruction. This innovation may prove very dangerous 
to the school system itself. The Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, 
and other wealthy Protestant bodies are becoming dissatisfied, 
and threats are made to create a system of denominational 
schools, where patrons in the course of time would join the Ro- 
man Catholics in demanding the division of the school fund. 

The abuse which especially has attracted attention now, is the 
excessive number and severity of the examinations, which are 
conducted not to test the progress of the pupils but the efficiency 
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of the teachers. This fad, borrowed from England, but without 
the compensation of higher payment for the best results, has re- 
duced the teachers to a body of crammers, who live in constant 
apprehension of some fresh wrinkle in the examiners, and there- 
fore study them more than the subjects of examination. Asacon- 
sequence the children are driven in the narrow lines of a fixed 
curriculum and routine, in which the disgust with study is kept at 
the maximum, and the profit from it at a minimum. Yet all the 
alleviation offered in the plan of reform which has passed the 
Board of Education isto exempt from these test examinations 
teachers who have stood them long enough to have obtained a rec- 
ognized position. That isin their formative years of experience, 
when they are acquiring the habits of a good teacher, the teachers 
are to be compelled to cram. When that is past, they are left free 
to teach. And not a word for the children of this period, unless 
it be fiat experimentum, etc. 





A WEEK ago the ground under the Parnell trial was volcanic ; 
since, the eruption has occurred. The catastrophe came as it ap- 
peared to be coming: the development of Pigott’s scoundrelism 
went on to the end, and the whole of the case of The Times, 
founded as it was upon the letters he had furnished, collapsed. 
No event of equal note has occurred in English affairs for a long 
time, and it has the advantage, as a historic incident, of being not 
only important in substance but dramatic in manner. 

Circumstances already so well known and so fully canvassed 
in the English-speaking world need hardly be detailed here; it is 
enough to say that Pigott fled from London on Saturday, and ap- 
pears to have gone to Paris, where it is now surmised he did not 
stop, but went elsewhere,—perhaps to Switzerland. When the 
Commission reassembled on Tuesday the bottom was out. No- 
body could deny that it had consisted entirely of Pigott, with his 
lies, his perjuries, and his forgeries, and now Pigott had fled. The 
alleged letters of Mr. Parnell and others were admitted forgeries. 
On Wednesday, the Commission took a recess until Friday, 
after Sir Richard Webster had made a shambling and inadequate 
statement tc the Court of the plight in which he and his clients 
had involved themselves. And the Times, perceiving at last into 
what a pit of degradation and discredit it had fallen, printed in 
its Thursday issue an acknowledgment of its situation. The be- 
ginning of its statement is that it endorses that of its lawyer, and 
further, it says: 

“ Moreover, Mr. Parnell having in the witness box stated that the let- 
ters are forgeries, we accept in every respect the truth of that statement. 
In these circumstances we deem it right to express our regret, most fully 
and sincerely, at having been induced to publish the letters as Mr. Parnell’s, 
or to use them in evidence against him. This expression of regret includes 
also the letters falsely attributed to Mr. Egan, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. O’Kelly. 

It must be evident to all reasonable persons that if a conspiracy 
existed the Times was victimized by, and not a party to it. Errors of judg- 
ment may have been committed, and for them the penalty must be paid. I[t 
must be clearly understood that what we have done is altogether upon our 
motion and our own responsibilty and in the public interest alone.” 





THIS statement is everywhere seen to be like that of Sir 
Richard Webster,—trifling, inadequate, absurd. The pretense 
that the assailant has been the victim of a conspiracy is alike con- 
temptible and silly. Who began this battle? Who set out to de- 
stroy Mr. Parnell and his friends? Who loudly and insolently 
accused them of every description of political abomination? But 
after all, what could The Times say, now that it is exposed as a 
slanderer and a confederate of forgers? It must take its shame 
as its own earnings. It went into this business as a gambler goes 
into his game, to win or to lose everything, and its managers and 
agents are shown to have proceeded in just this reckless manner. 
The paper, in fact, stands utterly discredited. The prestige which 
it once had was shaken long ago, but this destroys it. 

And The Times has only itself to blame. It was not a Tory 
newspaper. It used to be a Liberal organ with a leaning to Con- 
Servatism,—a position favorable to equitable treatment of both 








parties. It is only on Irish questions that its unfairness has been 
consistent and conspicuous. It has been hardly more unfair to 
Mr. Parnell than it was to Mr. O’Connell, who on one famous oc- 
casion had its reporters expelled from the gallery, because they 
would not report anything he said. But it no longer is possible, 
thanks to Mr. Gladstone, to make Irishmen and Irish affairs an 
exception to ordinary rules of decency; and the collapse of this 
case is only a just retribution upon a long course of injustice, 
amounting to outrage. 





As for Pigott, the disclosures surprised everybody but the 
Irish. From the moment the letters were traced to “‘ Dirty Dick,” 
they felt sure of victory. It was to Patrick Egan, and his habit 
of endorsing his replies on the back of the letters he received, that 
the detection was due. He thus discovered Pigott’s trick of tak- 
ing a genuine letter and reproducing its expressions, mixed with 
incriminating statements of his own invention. In this way he 
was able to impart to his concoctions an appearance of genuine- 
ness which was puzzling even to their alleged authors. Egan 
first detected the forger’s fine hand by the use in one letter of a 
Paris address, which he had given to no one else. Then on sub- 
mitting the forgeries and Pigott’s genuine letters to experts in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where he lives, he was confirmed in his opin- 
ion that he had found the chief conspirator. 


== 


REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


New YORK. 

y igre has been no improvement in the stock market the past 

. week as compared with the week before, nor can it be said 
that there has been much loss, save and except that the longer it 
hangs in its present uncertain state the feebler becomes the bullish 
sentiment which recently was so strong. Some gains have been 
recorded in prices, and some losses, the market showing its char- 
acteristic unevenness; but on the whole the tendency appears to 
be downward for the time, as was intimated last week would 
probably be the case. With money as easy as it is the decline can 
not go far, but it may be enough to keep the market very dull, 
since it is only when it is rising that the majority of people care 
to trade. The activity on a declining market comes spasmodi- 
cally, when there is a severe break in prices and the professionals 
are trading heavily. 

It is thought that later on money may work closer, under a 
drain of gold to the other side, as we usually export gold in the 
spring unless securities go in amount large enough to settle our 
trade balance. It don’t look as if we should export much ef that 
native product this spring ; on the contrary, London appears to 
be sending back a good deal of what it has, for the London mar- 
ket has been lower than ours every day. Considerable amounts 
of St. Paul have been sold on foreign account, enough to create 
quite a scarcity of the stock in the loan crowd, as it has been sold 
to arrive. London appeared to be somewhat alarmed at the 
showing made by the company in its preliminary report for 1888, 
which made it plain that there was nothing for the preferred stock 
in the way of a spring dividend beyond a beggarly 4 per cent., in- 
stead of 24. The dividends are declared out of the earnings of the 
previous six months ; ‘that is, the dividend declared in March is 
on the earnings made from July to December. The managers ex- 
pected that in November and December they would have good 
earnings, enough to make up the deficiencies of the other four 
months, but they were disappointed. The net earnings of these 
two months fell far below expectations, and left them stranded 
so to speak. Bets are offered that the 2} per cent. will be paid all 
the same, as it requires less than $500,000; and offers to buy it at 
1} per cent. on any part of 5,000 shares have been talked of, 
though apparently not formally made. Good information, how- 
ever, is to the effect that the directors are rather at sea about the 
matter. The chances are that at least 2 per cent. will be paid, 
which would bring the stock down to a 4 per cent. basis; but it 
does not appear that any decision has yet been arrived at. Should 
the dividend be passed, it would have a most depressing effect in 
the market on all the granger stocks. 

The earnings of the company since the beginning of the year 
are well ahead of last year, owing to the better rates obtained ; 
and it is stated that the company will soon begin to publish re- 
ports of gross and net monthly, as the Pennsylvania railroad does, 
from which it might be inferred that the directors had begun to 
feel confidence that improvement would continue tobe shown. If 
the railroad managers stick to their new agreement these better 
rates will hold, but there is no certainty of this. The Inter-State 
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Association as now formed is strong enough to stand, despite the 
refusal of the Burlington and Northern and the Illinois Central to 
join; it only remains for the eighteen roads which are members 
to act in good faith with each other. If they do not, there is no 
force to compel them to hold together. President Strong, of the 
Atchison, expresses confidence that the Association will be a suc- 
cess. The test will soon come, for the months of poor traffic for 
these roads are the spring months. If they can hold together 
through them, there will be less difficulty when-the more abun- 
dant business of the latter half of the year begins. As stated last 
week, the situation is full of uncertainties, and most of the West- 
ern men continue persistently bearish in their views on these 
properties. Mr. Armour, it is stated, will sever his connection 
with the St. Paul Company after the next meeting. 

Much the same may be said of the Southwesterns. Atchison 
stock has been weaker, and it appears that the January earnings 
have been poor, that the earnings of the current month are no bet- 
ter, and it is not expected there will be substantial improvement 
shown for some time tocome. The mild winter has so far hurt 
the business of the road as to quite offset the increase in rates. It 
diminished the travel to California, for people did not need to 
seek a warm climate when the weather was so mild north ; and be- 
sides this, there was a great falling off in the demand for coal, 
which hurt the coal traffic of the road. The same causes have se- 
riously cut down the earnings of the Oregon Improvement. Com- 
pany, and caused holders of the common stock to sell with so lit- 
tle regard for price, that the quotations fell about twenty points in 
two weeks. It is very certain that if the Atchison is doing poorly, 
the Missouri Pacific is doing no better, for the two roads are sub- 
ject to the same conditions. This stock has also been weak in the 
market, and some fears were expressed about the next dividend, 
but there is good reason to expect that it will be paid. Mr. Gould 
has still a large amount of the stock on hand which he would 
probably like to sell. 

The coal stocks are still under the hammer of the bears, but 
so far they have not made any serious impression upon them. 
The Reading January statement caused some selling. On the sur- 
face it looked well, but when more closely examined it did not. 
As compared with last year the increase was very large, but in 
January last year the company had a strike on hand and made no 
net earnings whatever. Taking the two months of December and 
January together, it appears that the Reading had net earnings of 
$955,000 ; but the charges ahead of the stock for the same period 
are about $1,400,000. The company did not do so well this year 
as it did in 1887. There is nothing in the present condition of the 
coal trade to warrant the belief that the coal roads will do as well 
this year as last, and it is possible they may do much worse. It 
is too late in the season now for the losses caused by the mild win- 
ter to be made up. Such facts should have their influence on the 
speculation in the several classes of Reading income bonds and 
the stock, but the general mortgage 4s. are as safe a bond for their 
interest as any railroad bond in the market. If money is to con- 
tinue cheap they should certainly go to par. 

There is plenty of brilliant talk on specialties. The new 
“ deal” between the Big Four and the C. C. C. & I. road is said to 
be to convert both stocks into a new issue, the Big Four stock be- 
ing made a preferred 5 per cent. security, the other a common 
stock. With the new preferred stock will be given 35 per cent. of 
the new common, hence “ Big Four”? at present prices is regarded 
as still a purchase. The usual rule is, however, that when the de- 
tails of a “deal” are formally announced, the effect has been 
fully discounted. Union Pacific, it is both positively asserted and 
as positively denied, will soon begin to pay dividends again, the 
rate being 4 per cent. and the payment quarterly. The price of 
the stock does not look as if the resumption would be very soon, 
but there is strong bull talk on it. When Congress has adjourned 
the way is supposed to be clear. The company is showing good 
earnings. The January statement showed the net earnings to be 
$521,000, an increase of $172,000. The one distinctively Gould 
stock which has been going up decidedly is Manhattan, which is 
now once more over par, on the expected or intended increase in 
dividend from 4 to 6 per cent. There will probably be an issue of 
bonds also to pay property damages. Among the trust stocks, 
Chicago Gas appears the most promising on the bull side. Chicago 
is very bullish on it, and good buying orders on the stock have 
been placed this week from that quarter. The earnings of the 
company are asserted to be equal to 5 per cent. on the stock now, 
and they are expected to increase. The litigation in which the 
company is involved does not diminish the output of gas or the 
profits on it, and these are the factors which finally determine the 
market price of the stock. 


Operators who are bearish on other things are bullish on this - 


specialty, and in operating in such a market as this, there is no 
safety except in careful discrimination. Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, and the Oregon stocks are regarded as all right, so are the 





trunk line securities, but the grangers and coalers do not seem to 
find so much favor. There is, however, always the chance that a 
short interest may be made in them on which a sharp upward turn 
may be sprung at.any moment. The market generally will prob- 
ably continue in a waiting stage till the new Administration 
comes in, and the new Secretary of the Treasury has given some 
intimation of his policy. : 








THE PROPOSED TAXATION OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 


[* the face of all evidence against its propriety, the persons 

who assume at Harrisburg the right to “run” the State of 
Pennsylvania are persisting in their attempt to reimpose burdens 
on the manufacturing industries of the State. The revenue bill, as 
reported to the House on Wednesday, retains the tax upon manu- 
facturing corporations and limited partnerships, though an excep- 
tion is made in favor of those engaged “ exclusively” in the mak- 
ing of iron or steel, or cotton or woolen goods. 

This amendment, it is true, is a concession to the just de- 
mands of the manufacturing industries. But it simply yields a 
part of that which should be yielded entirely. It admits the 
vicious principle of the whole of the attempted taxation. That it 
is void of any value whatever, being a clearly unconstitutional 
example of special legislation, is an additional circumstance. 

Let us speak plainly on this business of attacking, worrying, 
and seeking to burden the manufacturing industries. What is the 
need for it? Who is at the back of it? 

First, then, there is no need for it. The finances of the State 
do not call for the laying of tax burdens upon its industries. Gov- 
ernor Beaver, in his message to the Legislature, shows that within 
the last two years over three millions of dollars of the State debt 
have been met, that the nett debt, on December 1st last, was 
but a little over 4} millions, ($4,676,313), and that “ no portion ” of 
this ‘‘ is presently payable,” the nearest option to pay being that 
which will be reached in 1892, on the five per cents. of 1877. He 
explains at length that these bonds can now scarcely be had at all, 
in the market, the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund having in 
vain offered a large premium for them. And he states that there 
are available funds already in the Sinking Fund more than suffi- 
cient to pay the whole amount of these bonds when they shall be- 
come payable. 

It is obvious from these facts that there is no pressure of the 
State’s creditors. On the contrary, the State has been striving to 
pay them off, at the average rate of a million and a half a year, 
by adding a large bonus to the face of their bonds. Is it pre- 
tended, then, that manufactures must be taxed, in order to provide 
revenue for ordinary expenditure? It would be wiser to curtail 
expense. To lay burdens upon the industries which already ex- 
ist, to discourage their further growth, to prevent the establish- 
ment of new ones, and to put Pennsylvania at a disadvantage com- 
pared with States which persistently encourage industries, is a fatu- 
ous and fatal means of procuring money for the ordinary purposes 
of the Legislature. 

Who has inspired this attack upon the mills and factories, the 
furnaces and forges, the ship-yards and shops? No suggestion of 
it is found in the message of the Governor of the State. He al- 
ludes to deficiencies in the revenue caused by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States against the collection of the 
gross-receipts tax on inter-State traffic, but he mentions that the 
loss by this last year was but $800,000, while $1,100,000 was used 
for the cancellation of the permanent debt, and he nowhere, so 
far as we observe, urges or even intimates the necessity of a return 
to the policy of taxing industrial enterprises. 

Pennsylvania ought to be a State incapable of blackmailing 
her industries. She ought to be intelligent enough to perceive 
how much they contribute to her greatness, and wise and honor- 
able enough to foster their further growth by just legislation. We 
shall see, later, whether her Legislature thus represents her. 
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THE GEORGETOWN COLLEGE CENTENARY. 


i ing problem of higher education for the Roman Catholic pop- 

ulation of America is one which presses strongly upon the 
hierarchy of that Church. In point of numbers they have no 
rivals except the Baptists and the Methodists. But they do not 
weigh as much as they count, because their membership is not as 
a whole so well educated as is that of the Protestant bodies. The 
number of Roman Catholics who obtain a liberal education is still 
relatively small, mainly for reasons for which the Church in 
America cannot be held responsible. The Irish-American part of 
its membership come from a country which was given its choice 
between illiteracy and apostasy by the laws to establish Protes- 
tant supremacy ; and even Protestants hardly will blame the peo- 
ple for preferring that their children shall have no regular school- 
ing, rather than be sent to schools erected expressly to proselytize 
them, and supported for that purpose by public money. 

The movement to establish a great Roman Catholic university 
in Washington indicates that the hierarchy is now awake to the 
necessity of bringing its Church abreast with the nation and the 
times in the higher philosophical, literary, and scientific culture. 
But the centennial commemoration of the College at Georgetown, 
close by Washington, reminds us that this new institution is to be 
built on foundations already laid by self-sacrificing teachers and 
far-seeing bishops of the earlier decades of our history. The new 
university will stand close by the old,—the daughter beside the 
mother,—for to Georgetown may be traced every Roman Catho- 
lic college of the United States. They will differ in one import- 
ant respect. Georgetown is the Jesuit college: the University 
will be intrusted to no religious order. It will be kept jealously 
under the control of the secular clergy, who, while greatly re- 
specting the Jesuits, the Sulpicians, and the Christian Brothers, 
have no intention of allowing the higher education of their peo- 
ple to pass out of their control. The Christian Brothers in the 
schools, the Sulpicians in the theological seminaries, and the Jes- 
uits in the general colleges, have been the orders especially de- 
voted to educational work. Both the others owe their initiative 
to the Jesuits, who saw that the educational field was that in 
which the most effective resistance could be offered to the spread 
of the Reformation. To them we owe many of our modern meth- 
ods in education. They prepared the first really good text-books 
for philological and philosophical teaching. They introduced ex- 
aminations as a substitute for disputations. And they first recog- 
nized the vast importance of beginning right with the very young 
by making it a rule that the lowest classes should be assigned to 
the most experienced teachers. 

It was Bishop John Carroll, himself a Jesuit by training and 
early membership in the order, who established the College at 
Georgetown in 1789, the very year in which he was designated 
and ordained as the first Roman Catholic bishop in America, For 
five years previously he had been acting as *‘ Superior of Missions” 
in the general oversight of the Roman Catholic churches, and 
this had made him fully aware of the need of a national clergy, 
of colleges and schools for the people, and of benevolent agencies 
to care for the poor and the sick among them. Georgetown was 
his undertaking to supply the need of the higher education for 
both priests and people. As the Jesuit order had been disbanded 
in 1773, he could not give its members control of the new institu- 
tion. But they contributed from their property in Maryland to 
its endowment, and gave it such support as they could, while it 
was entrusted to two Sulpicians. In 1814 the Order was reéstab- 
lished by Pope Pius VII., and Georgetown was placed under its 
direction. 

The site chosen for its location on Georgetown Heights is per- 
haps the finest occupied by any American college. Amherst and 
Williams are the only two which I have seen that compete with 
it; and even they lack the beauty of the Potomac in the near dis- 
tance, which adds so much to the charm. The buildings are of 
different dates, the older structures in the rear standing at right 
angles to the splendid new structure of cut stone which fronts the 
street and faces towards Washington. The contrast between the 
two marks the transition which is taking place in the ability of 
the American Catholics to compete in this respect with their Pro- 
testant brethren. Not that the older buildings lack solidity and 
other qualities of good architecture. And possibly the expenditure 
on religious pictures and other incitements to devotion which 
Roman Catholics regard as indispensable, would have sufficed to 
make them architecturally attractive if spent on that. But plain- 
ness and utility are their mark throughout, whereas the new 
structure combines with equal solidity a degree of architectural 
ornament which makes it something of a contrast. It is not en- 
tirely finished yet. The Memorial Hall, in which the exercises of 
the third day of the centenary were observed, still lacks its per- 
manent roof. The length of the whole structure seems excessive 
in proportion to its width, but this is due partly to the necessity 





of placing it in front of the older buildings, and partly to the pur- 
pose to secure abundance of light in the class-rooms, all of which 
are placed broadside to the outer-wall. An advantage derived 
from the site is that nearness to Washington enables it to draw a 
considerable body of influential patronage in the sons of Congress- 
man and high officials. The Roman Catholics of Washington 
send their children to Gonzaga College rather than to George- 
town. But it is from Washington and from the South through 
associations formed in Washington that the 20 to 25 per cent. of 
Protestant pupils come. And just as our own University used to 
have Presidents Washington and Adams at its Commencements 
when Philadelphia was the capital, so Georgetown has enjoyed the 
eclat of this ever since Jefferson’s time. 

Wednesday of last week was the theological day of the cele- 
bration. A small army of priests and bishops accompanied the 
Faculty and the Alumni to the parish Church of Georgetown, 
where, mass was said by Cardinal Gibbons. Later, theological de- 
grees were conferred. Thursday was the day of Alumni reunion, 
ending with a banquet in which the greetings of other American 
colleges and universities to Georgetown were read. Friday was 
the closing and secular day. The President with several of his 
Cabinet, and some of the members of the Supreme Court were 
present as invited guests, and degrees other than theological were 
conferred. Among literary men John Gilmary Shea, the historian 
of the Roman Catholic Church in America, John Boyle O'Reilly, 
the editor-poet, and Maurice F. Egan, who inherits the mantle of 
James Macmaster, were honored. But why not have taken a 
bolder flight and sent degrees to Aubrey de Vere, Coventry Pat- 
more, W.S. Lilly, F. C. Burnand, F. A. Paley, and other littera- 
teurs of their church, beyond the seas? It would have added to 
the eclat of the occasion by reminding the American public that 
the Roman Catholic laity hold a distinguished place in the lists of 
modern Englishmen of letters. So far as we observed, Prof. 
Dwight of Harvard, and Secretary Bayard were the only Protes- 
tants thus honored. 

Three young gentlemen, who represented the faculties of law, 
medicine, and arts, delivered orations, which generally were too 
long for the occasion. Decidedly the most interesting address was 
that by Cardinal Gibbons, which evidently had been prepared 
with care, although it was delivered without even a memorandum 
of the line of thought. In his speech, as in all the others, there 
was a notable and marked tone of Americanism. The relations 
of Church and State in the new world were referred to as little else 
than ideal. The growth of the church under the equal laws and 
the religious liberty of the Republic was alleged as evidence that 
there was no need of any change toward arrangements preferred 
in Europe. And the patriotic career of Archbishop Carroll,—who 
went with Franklin to Canada to help to bring the French of that 
province into alliance with the revolted colonies,—was referred 
to proudly, as also his friendship with Washington and other 
founders of the Republic. And what the ear heard, the eye saw. 
The stars and stripes were flaunted on every side. In Memorial 
Hall there were the flags of some other nationalities on the walls 
notably that of Ireland. But the American flags outnumbere 
them by five to one, and attention was diverted from the unfin- 
ished roof by a gigantic festoon of red, white, and blue streamers. 
The most timorous Protestant would have found it hard to be- 
lieve that he had strayed into the company of people who are 
“ plotting the downfall of American institutions.” 

My heretical ear failed to detect a single false note in all this. 
Nor was there a single offensive reference to Protestantism even 
in the speech of the young orator who flaunted the Roman Cath- 
olic ensign the most vigorously. When he pointed to the great 
hostile force, which higher education must be directed to over- 
throw, it was the current tendency to Agnosticism he specified. 
And the Cardinal referred with especial satisfaction to the friendly 
relations which had existed between Abp. Carroll and the Prot- 
estant clergy and laity of Baltimore, and accepted the principle 
that while the church’s truth remains unchanged through all ages, 
her discipline is elastic and must be adapted to the circumstances 
of time and place. 

But the real interest which attaches to an educational institu- 
tion is in the character of the teachers and their relations to the 
pupils. An occasion like this is not the most favorable for the 
study of these. But from frank conversation with some of the 
pupi!s, and from overhearing their talk with each other, it was 
possible to learn something. Protestants regard the Jesuit sys- 
tem as mischievous in the highest degree, because destructive of 
individuality of character and independence of thought, asit aims 
at reducing the variety of our human nature to a single service- 
able type. Roman Catholics also have complained of the Jesuit 
method and ideal in this respect. Some twenty years ago I read 
this complaint in a pamphlet published by an Ohio priest, who had 
been educated in their seminary near St. Lonis. Butin studying 
the faces, watching the manners, and overhearing the reports of 
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the fathers at Georgetown, it was easy to see that however bad the 
system is, human nature happily is too much for it. Three more 
distinct individualities than the president of the College, the pro- 
fessor of philosophy, who announced the degrees and the speak- 
ers, and the kind and hospitable priest to whom our party from 
Philadelphia was entrusted, one would not meet anywhere. Only 
the first approached the conventional idea of the Jesuit father. 
The same inference might be drawn from the gossip of the grad- 
uates, as this and that member of the order was recalled in con- 
versation. One was so jolly and pleasant ; another was always at 
his prayers; etc. All the graduates I met spoke with high recog- 
nition of the faithfulness of the fathers as teachers. The system 
is characterized by a steady personal pressure upon every student 
to keep him up to the work of the curriculum ; and if he will not 
respond to this, he must go. This would be all right if the cur- 
riculum could be adapted infallibly to the needs of every pupil. 
But this pressure must result to some extent in just that suppres- 
sion of individuality which has been charged upon the Order. 
And I do not think our Protestant universities can be acquitted 
of this kind of Jesuitry. iain 








A COLD WAVE. 


W# EN Mr. Isaac Norris, of Philadelphia, merchant, and man 
of observation, recorded the weather in the vicinity of that 
city, 1749 and earlier, he did not mention “‘ cold waves,” as such, 
but remarked that there was greater irregularity then than form- 
erly, adding the significant statement, ‘‘at present it is warm, 
even the very next day after a severe cold, and sometimes the 
weather changes several times a day.” 

Whether since 1749 these sudden changes of temperature 
have become more frequent or not, I have no satisfactory means 
of determining, but am inclined to think such to be the case; but 
new or old as a meteorological freak, a cold wave is worthy of 
the rambler’s study, in spite of the discomforts sure to he encoun- 
tered, for it necessarily affects all animal life that was astir before 
it reached us. Yesterday, there were birds in the woods and 
about the meadows; even spiders had spread their webs in the 
sunny glades, and stray flies hummed in the sheltered hollows 
of the hill; so that thoughts of an early spring came continually 
to the fore, as I watched and listened to the busy life about me, 
myself reclining at full length, on a prostrate tree. 

Had there been no intimation of the cold wave’s coming in 
the morning paper, it would have been suspected as on its way, 
for all day the barometer was suspiciously low, and soon after 
sunset, a faint moaning in the chimney corner and a far shriller 
sound among the tree-tops, suggested a coming change. The 
sudden up-leaping of sparks, too, from the back-log counts for 
something. For an hour or more the coals had been red or pur- 
ple and scarcely a flame, however small, shot from the glowing 
mass; then, at the whisper of the fretful wind, suddenly long 
trains of brilliant sparks flew upward, and again, both the back- 
log and the black fore-sticks were ablaze. Doubtless, in the good 
old times, this never passed unnoticed and every one ventured a 
prediction, when there was no likelihood of erring. So he who 
spake first, in the days of our grandfathers, became the greater 
weather-prophet. ; 

During the night, the cold wave came. As I write, we are 
having the first ice-making weather of the season, although Feb- 
ruary is well advanced. The chill, gray clouds scarcely concealed 
the sun as it rose, and later, when the sky was clear, a rosy blush 
tinted the drifted snow upon the fields. What now of the busy 
birds, the spiders, and humming flies of yesterday? Have they 
folded their tents like Arabs and silently disappeared ? 

Facing the north wind, I pushed through brake and brier, lis- 
tening at every step for the chirp of a startled bird. For some 
time I neither saw nor heard a living creature, nor indeed, did I 
wonder at their absence. At last, a solitary crow struggled 
against the fierce wind, and uttered at times, a most melancholy 
plaint. It was all but sufficient to send me home, and I stood for 
a moment pitifully undecided; but the crow, I saw, did make 
some headway, and I took a hint from it. The icy gusts that 
swept the hillside soon forced me, however, to seek shelter, and I 
crept for some distance along the bed of a deep, dry ditch over- 
hung by blackberry canes and smilax. Here I found a more 
spring-like temperature and was not surprised when from the 
clusters of dead grass, blue-jays hopped before me. They were 
evidently startled at my appearance in their snug retreat, but still 
were not timid, as when in the open woods. I often approached 
within a few paces, and they hid, I am sure, in the tangled vines 
and bushes on the banks of the ditch, instead of flying out into 

the meadow. But if jays, there should be other birds I thought 
and I stopped again and again, to listen. It was the same old 
story: nothing was to be heard but the roar of the wind over- 





head. Weary at last, with creeping through such cramped quar- 
ters, I sat down to rest, at a convenient point, and never have I 
been so fortunate in the choice of an outlook. 

It is clearly evident that our resident birds and mammals 
soon know every nook and corner of their chosen haunts, and 
more, that they pass from point to point in accordance with fixed 
plans, and do not wander aimlessly about. If you overtake, in 
broad daylight, as sometimes happens, any animal larger than a 
mouse, it is not likely to be confused, not knowing which way to 
turn. Such indecision would invariably prove fatal. Their actions 
under such circumstances indicate full knowledge of their sur- 
roundings, and convince one of this fact. If not true, tuen every 
surprised animal must take in at a glance every tree, burrow, 
ditch, and path, and select between them, in the twinkling of an 
eye. My own observations lead me to conclude that our mam- 
mals, which are largely nocturnal, survey, at night, the whole 
country and know every inch of the ground. Every tanglewood 
is to them a city with its main thoroughfares and side alleys, and 
it is this knowledge that enables them to outwit their foes. With- 
in a few days, a skunk came boldly into the yard, in broad day- 
light ; defied the dog by assuming a bold front, and was making 
for the only near place of safety within easy reach, when in the 
yard, an opening under a side porch. By mere accident only, it 
was run down and killed. This dreaded creature had evidently 
been belated and coming home after sunrise used wonderful tactics 
when it encountered the dog. It played with him. It ran this 
way and that, but never far, and always faced the half-timid mas- 
tiff. It shook its hugh tail, bristled its long fur, snapped, squeaked, 
and all the while approached in short stages, the porch. At last, 
seeing more than an even chance of reaching it, the cunning crea- 
ture bolted, and I am almost sorry that it did not escape. 

So too with our birds. Not all of them act upon fore-knowl- 
edge of a coming cold wave, and temporarily migrate. On the 
other hand, had they no places of refuge, the majority would per- 
ish. No bird could have weathered the cold cutting winds that 
prevailed last night, with the air, too, at times, filled with sting- 
ing sleet. Yet, hunt the country over, after such a night, and 
how seldom will you find a dead bird lying upon the ground. 
Even after such a storm as the historic blizzard of a year ago, 
birds that had succumbed through exposure were comparatively 
few. The fact that the alien sparrows in our cities were destroyed 
in large numbers strengthens my previous assertion, for they, un- 
like wild-life, are largely deprived of the advantage of snug har- 
bors, such as the country affords our native birds ; and their semi- 
domesticated condition has rendered them less provident and ob- 
serving. Such, at least, was the tenor of my thoughts, while rest- 
ing in my sheltered out-look. 

Before many minutes had elapsed the expected chirping of 
winter finches was heard; at first, in the distance, but directly, 
almost overhead ; then, everywhere about me. A moment later, 
and a dozen were in full view. Myself a shapeless mass upon a 
mossy log, the birds mistook me for a part of it, and I had but to 
look and-listen. Foxie sparrows threaded the tangled maze of 
vine and cane, singing a few sweet notes at times, as the wind 
lulled and the warm sunshine flooded the shelter with a brighter 
glow ; white-throats warbled in their listless way, and one fear- 
less winter wren peered into every cranny of the hollowed earth 
spiderhunting wherever the waters of the last freshet had 
caverned the overhanging banks. As it drew near, I almost held 
my breath, hoping it would venture to creep over me. Once it 
came very near, stopped and looked me squarely in the face, but 
without its suspicions being aroused. Probably I needed but a 
few cobwebs to have brought it even closer. 

For long the light-hearted birds, in joyous mood, passed up 
and down this hidden highway, often within arm’s reach, and not 
one recognized me. It was much like being alone ina strange city, 
where the feeling of desolate isolation can best be realized. Much 
as I might desire it, I could in no sense become a part of the 
happy world about me. Here, at times, is the shadow that rests 
upon the rambler’s path: to feel that at best he is but tolerated, 
and to know that had these happy creatures the power they 
would drive him into the bleak world beyond. 

One interesting feature of bird-life was to-day very apparent. 
Never did two or more individuals meet upon the same twig but 
a low scarcely audible twitter was uttered. I could often see a 
slight movement of the beak, without hearing a sound, and notice 
a gentle tremor of the wings, that doubtless meant much to them, 
but cannot be interpreted by us. Then away they would go, fol- 
lowing the line of the long ditch without grazing the tiniest twig 
that bent above them. Why many a sparrow, apparently in reck- 
less haste, did not come to grief, is indeed a puzzle ; for never, I 
thought, had I found thorns so sharp, so slender, and so thickly 
set. 

But not birds alone had sought shelter here ; the mice also 
had been driven from the wind-swept meadows, and these ven- 
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tured into the sunlight, but were cautious to a marked degree. 
None came very near, and when I was in full view, they stopped, 
sat upon their baunches and felt sure, if I correctly read their 
thoughts, that all was not quite right. Not one passed by me. 
Their keen noses detected what the proverbially keen sight of the 
birds had failed to discover, that I was not a harmless bit of drift- 
wood. Or did the sense of hearing catch the sound of my breath- 
ing? Explain it as one may, meadow mice were never before so 
knowing, and I recall the charge that I have often made, that they 
are stupid. 

So here I sat for two whole hours, yet not aware that so long 
a time had elapsed. It mattered nothing that the fierce wind 
raged above me; that the bending oaks echoed its heartless boast: 

“ T come from the fields of the frozen north, 
O’er the waste of the trackless sea, 
Where the winter sun looks wearily forth, 
And yieldeth his strength to me.” 

This lessened not my comfort nor quickened my homeward steps. 
Wrapping my cloak the closer, I recalled the day’s adventures as 
I withdrew, thinking how true it was that pleasant surprises are 
ever in store for the earnest rambler and many a loss for him who 
is faint-hearted. It is not well to judge the world through a win- 
dow. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 

Near Trenton, New Jersey. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


O* last Sunday, Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman closed bis 

series of Sunday-afternoon lectures on the Command- 
ments, which he has been delivering in the chapel of the Uni- 
versity. The large attendance on these lectures and the general 
interest they have excited, encourage the expectation that steps 
will be taken to have similar courses every winter in the chapel. 
They also serve to emphasize the fact that the University, while 
devoid of any sectarian character, is neither Agnostic nor indif- 
ferent, but distinctly Christian in its character. 

Dr. Boardman for years has entertained the project of having 
a chair of Christian Ethics endowed, as an instrument both to 
quicken the religious life in many who are inclined to indiffer- 
ence, and to elevate the moral standard by enlightening the con- 
science of the rising generation. He would make the application 
of the example and precepts of Christ to every-day life the central 
theme of the teaching. And he would have the teacher look at 
life broadly, as embracing the physical, mental, and social sides of 
human existence, not less than the spiritual. In fact, he would 
have the great problems of Sociology discussed on their ethical 
side, and without any sectarian bias, but from Christ’s point of 
view. He is aiming at securing a fund of $50,000 for the endow- 
ment of the chair, and already he has obtained a small contribu- 
tion towards the object, and is looking for more. We commend 
his undertaking to public consideration. 

* * * 

THE fortnightly meeting of the Browning Society was held 
on Monday night in Hazeltine’s Galleries, where a large audience 
gathered to listen to a reading and discussion of ‘* Mr. Sludge, the 
Medium.” Part of the poem was read successively by Mrs. Robt. 
N. Willson and Prof. J. G. R. McElroy, after which Dr. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., delivered a paper on the psychological aspect of 
“Sludge” and its treatment of spiritualism. A criticism of Dr. 
Jastrow’s paper followed, in which Miss Agnes Repplier, Mr. H. H. 
Hay, Mr. Francis Howard Williams, Dr. H. L. Wayland, and Dr. 
Edward Brooks took part. 

The next meeting of the club will be held in the newly ac- 
quired rooms of the New Century Club in the Baker Building, on 
March 11th, when Mr. Harrison 8. Morris will read a paper on 
the artistic phases of “ Sludge.” 

* * * 

THE death of Dr. Francis Wharton, chief legal adviser of the 
State Department, during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, is one 
which awakens a sorrowful interest in two cities. By birth a 
Philadelphian, and of an old city family, he had resided for a 
large part of his life in Boston and its neighborhood. He resigned 
his professorship in Boston University to accept the place offered 
him by his friend, Mr. Bayard. His lasting monument will be the 
several works he has written and edited on international law, 
diplomatic intercourse, etc., and the result of his labors in this di- 
rection will be, no doubt, the most satisfactory memorial of Mr. 
Bayard’s direction of the State Department. Dr. Wharton was 


first a lawyer and then a theologian, which is common enough; 

but much less common was the full sustainment of his interest in 

law after abandoning it as a profession. He was born in Philadel- 

phia, in 1820, and graduated at Yale in 1839. Withiv a few hours 

of his death he had been reading the proofs of his unfinished 

ue History of the United States in the Revolutionary 
eriod, 





AT the Johns Hopkins University meeting, last Friday, in 
honor of Washington’s Birthday, President Gilman asked the 
friends of the institution to raise for it a bounty of $109,000, to aid 
its current expenses. This sum, he said, would make certain the 
University’s smooth running for three years, (practicing present 
economies, we presume), and by that time he hoped the dividend 
paying of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad would be resumed. 








ART EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON. 
[FRom A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


_— winter art exhibitions have rarely been more interesting 

than they are this year. At the Stuart Exhibition in the 
New Gallery there is much that is worth seeing, at least because 
of an historical value; the show of the works of the old masters 
and by deceased masters of the British School at the Royal Acad- 
emy coutains probably the most notable collection of Rembrandts 
ever brought together in this country; but, as a whole, the cen- 
tury of British art at the Grosvenor Gallery is artistically by far 
the most important exhibition of the three. 

This century begins with the year 1737, but it is allowed to 
extend to a very much later date than 1837. It includes all the 
greatest English painters: Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Romney, Constable, Bonington, Cotman, and Crome. To it 
also belong Hogarth, Wilkie, Opie, Etty, Turner, Landseer, Tin- 
nell. All of these men are well represented, some by their best 
work, some by their most characteristic. The collection gives 
one an unusually fine opportunity to study English art at its 
most famous and vigorous period. There are mavy Sir Joshuas, 
all filled with the richness, color, and grace which always mark his 
pictures, but four are of special note. Only one of these four is 
very well known; this is “Crossing the Brook,” a portrait of 
a little girl, (Miss Cholmondeley, afterwards Lady Bellingham), 
wading, bare-footed, througb a stream with a very woolly, very 
nondescript dog in her arms—a picture which has been mezzo- 
tinted and reproduced in other ways, a woodcut from the mezzo- 
tint having been published in the English Illustrated Magazine 
within the last few years. The other three of the four master- 
pieces are the remarkable ‘‘ Masters Gawlor,” in which two boys, 
one with auburn, the other with black hair, standing side by side 
and fondling a quite impossible dog, are painted with a vigor 
and a beauty of coloring which Sir Joshua himself never sur- 
passed ; the **Countess of Dartmouth,” a very beantiful woman, 
whose graceful figure, rich dress, and strangely fascinating face 
are in strong relief against a mass of darkness; and “ Miss Har- 
vey,’ a delightfully pretty child with the auburn hair Sir Joshua 
loved, and her little hands filled with flowers, but without a trace 
of the sentiment which disfigures the popular (in English) child 
portrait of to-day. 

As with the Sir Joshuas, so with the the Romneys, one or 
two stand out with more prominence than the others. Few even 
of his beautiful women can rival Mrs. Jordan as he painted her; 
he makes it easy to understand the infatuation of the Duke of 
Clarence, and to believe that envy of her fair face had much to do 
with the endless scandal spread at her expense. Perhaps, the 
chief charm of the portrait is its simplicity ; she wears a low- 
necked white dress with what are now called elbow sleeves, and 
her only ornament is the pink sash, fastened about the short- 
waisted boddice. Her refined loveliness is in very strong contrast 
to the sensual beauty of Lady Hamilton, who was painted by 
Romney again and again. Two of his portraits of her—one as 
Miranda, one as Euphrosyne—are to be seen in the same exhibi- 
tion, while a third is at the Royal Academy. Of all shown this 
year, the Miranda is the best. It only gives her head and 
shoulders, her beautiful hair waving about her face, a bit of red 
drapery over one shoulder, and it is not so aggressively sensuous 
as the portrait at the Academy, in which the almost too brilliant 
color of the face, the full voluptuous lips, and the well-rounded 
figure are a sufficient explanation of that very disreputable 
episode in her not very reputable life, when she was exhibited 
the goddess Hygeia. 

There are several characteristic, a few very stupid portraits 
by Gainsborough. But more interesting than these is one of hi; 
landscapes, showing a dark lane leading between dense Li». 
trees. For the most beautiful English landscapes, however, one 
always turns to Constable, and this year everything has been done 
to help the student to study him to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. One small room is devoted solely to his sketches—studies 
of trees and foregrounds, of birds, of animals, of figures and archi- 
tecture, and of the white clouds in blue summer skies, which he 
of all men knew best how to paint. In the other rooms are some 
of his pictures, his well-knowk “ Lock” among others; and at the 
Royal Academy hangs his equally famous “ Water-Mill.” The 
other Englishman who, with Constable, had such a tremendous 
influence on French landscape painting, I mean Bonington, is less 
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well represented. Two of the three pictures by him at the Gros- 
venor are, unexpectedly enough, figure subjects. One, a street 
scene from Quentin Durward is wonderfully rich and brilliant, and 
is but another proof of what a great loss his early death at the age 
of twenty-seven was to English art. At the Royal Academy also 
are three of his pictures, the finest again a figure study ; but none 
of his landscapes exhibited this year are specially noteworthy. 
At the Grosvenor the Norwich Sehool comes well to the fore with 
some remarkably fine pictures by Crome and Cotman, of which 
perhaps one will always remember best the immensely impressive 
** Homeward Bound,” by Cotman, with its great ship, all her sails 
spread, towering by contrast with two red-sailed fishing boats, and 
standing out against a sky brilliant with the red light of the after- 

low. 
‘ It is impossible here, however, to speak of all the pictures in 
detail. It is interesting to note that among them are Wilkie’s 
“Blind Man’s Buff” and the “‘ Penny Wedding,” the originals of 
two well-known engravings. These are both lent by the Queen. 
As a concession to the new mania for pastels, started by the au- 
tumn exhibition at the same gallery, much space has been given 
to the pastel work of the latter part of the last century ; that of 
John Russell alone, however, is of much importance. There are 
only acouple of Turners, but to make up for this neglect—for 
which to be honest one is a little grateful—at the Koyal Academy 
a gallery has been reserved for fifty-nine sketches on the Rhine 
done by Turner in 1819; their chief merit seems to be that they 
were turned out in a fortnight, an explanation duly made in the 
catalogue, so that the visitor may wonder as well as admire. 
Apart from the proof they give of Turner’s industry, they are of 
small interest. The Deceased British Masters at the Academy 
include some not very extraordinary Romneys and Sir Joshuas 
and Gainsboroughs, and a room full of wholly interesting pictures 
painted during the first half of this century ; among the Old Mas- 
ters are Hobbemas and Ruysdaels; Claudes with the arrange- 
ment of trees, the bridge in the middle distance, and the golden 
light his very name suggests, and Watteaus, as Thackeray de- 
scribes them with “ladies flirting their fans and trailing about in 
their long brocades,” and splendid dandies ‘‘ever-smirking, turn- 
ing out their toes, with broad blue ribbons to tie up their crooks 
and their pigtails and wonderful gorgeous satin breeches’; Ru- 
bens, with a beautiful little “Infant Christ and St. John,” 
a contrast to his huge mythological atrocities, here repre- 
sented by a “Marriage of Mars and Venus,” and above 
all Rembrandt. Almost the entire side of one of the large 
galleries is covered with pictures by this greatest of all 
Masters, and each one is a master-piece. One can but mar- 
vel at the number of good pictures scattered throughout the pri- 
vate galleries of England. These winter exhibitions of old work 
are always loan exhibitions; they are held year after year, and 
yet the supply of pictures is apparently inexhaustible. 

It was decidedly cruel of the Royal Academicians to choose 
this particular year to show so many fine Rembrandts. For just 
after you have looked at his portraits of burgomasters and their 
families, of his mother and himself, you pass into the rooms which 
have been devoted to the work of Frank Holl. Holl’s portraits, 
exhibited by themselves with no other standard but his own by 
which to judge them,—as for example Millais’ pictures were three 
winters ago—would makea fairshow. Butafter the Rembrandts, 
in comparison with which even the Romneys lose of course, they 
are not seen to the very best advantage. It would have also been 
more judicious not to again drag into the light of day his subject- 
pictures which are all, with one or two rare exceptions, marked 
with the sickliest sentiment, and have a mouldy green tone which 
is, to say the least, unpleasant. That many of his portraits were 
strong and vigorous is unquestionable. He deserved the honors 
conferred upon him at the late Munich exhibition ; a gold medal 
had already been awarded to him when the Committee first heard 
of his recent death; then, as a tribute to his powers, they and the 
students hung a laurel wreath with crape beneath one of his por- 
traits. Nothing, however, could show more plainly than the pres- 
ent exhibition of his work the evil effects of artistic success in 
England. Holl’s early work is his best ; though he died in the 
very prime of his life, there was no promise given in his later por- 
traits of better work to come. The trouble was, he, like so many 
other English artists, as a fashionable portrait-painter could not 
afford to turn out only good work. To be a successful painter in 
England costs money. 

I have not left myself space to speak at any length of the 
Stuart Exhibition, which contains little of artistic worth, much of 
historical importance, and even more of a purely sentimental 
value. Bits of hairs and shreds of clothing of various members 
of the Stuart family, show by the careful manner in which they 
have been preserved, that there are still Jacobites in Great Britain. 
But the non-Jacobite can turn from these relics—which mean no 
more to him than do the bones and blood of Catholic saints to the 





good Protestant—to the portraits, coins, state-papers, and letters 
of the Stuarts and find plenty to hold his interest. 

Besides these three large exhibitions, there are shows of more 
or less merit in many small galleries. But of all thesmaller shows 
the most noteworthy is that of black-and-white work in St. Jude’s 
School House in the East-End, which, however, not only because 
of its excellence but because of its ends and aims and relation to 
the Toynbee Hall movement, should be given a separate letter. 








REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMs, LL.D., 
Missionary, Diplomatist, Sinalogue. By his son Frederick 
Wells Williams. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 

é Williams family, which has produced, and still continues 

to produce, useful public men, scientists, and writers, was 
founded in this country by Robert Williams, who emigrated from 

Norwich, England, in 1637, and settled in Roxbury, near Boston. 

The subject of this work was born in Utica, September 12, 1812, 

the oldest of fourteen children. After attending school in his na- 

tive town, he entered at the age of nineteen the Rensselaer Insti- 

tute of Troy. He was naturally of a religious turn of mind, a 

disposition which was fostered by his education and surroundings, 


and during his second year at the Institute received and accepted 


a proposal from the American Board’ of Foreign Missions to pro- 
ceed as a missionary to China. The chief preparation for this un- 
dertaking consisted in familiarizing himself with the art of print- 
ing, and his most lasting work consisted in the books that he was 
enabled to publish through the experience thus gained. Canton, 
his first destination, he found undesirable, since the East India 
Company was vigorously opposed to all attempts at Christianizing 
the natives. Thence he removed to Macao, where the work of 
printing was steadily carried on. The first important work that 
appeared was Medhurst’s “ Chinese Dictionary of the Hokkéén 
Dialect,” a task which occupied more than three years. Shortly 
afterwards he began his series of useful publications intended to 
introduce foreigners to an acquaintance with the Chinese language 
and practices. In 1842 appeared ‘“‘ Easy Lessons in Chinese,” in 
1844 “An English and Chinese Vocabulary in the Court Dialect,” 
and in the same year ‘“‘A Chinese Commercial Guide.” His liter- 
ary labors were now interrupted by a visit home, during which he 
had the good fortune to secure a wife and an LL.D. degree from 
Union{College. On his return he took up his former labors, which 
were carried on with unabated vigor until 1853. It was in this 
year that the United States Government, feeling called upon to 
protest against the barbarous treatment by the Japanese of ship- 
wrecked sailors, appointed Commodore M. C. Perry to the com- 
mand of the East India Squadron which was strengthened by the 
addition of some of the most powerful vessels in the navy. Mr. 
Williams was requested to act as interpreter for the expedition, a 
request which he acceded to with much reluctance. The mission 
being accomplished, he returned to Canton, and was in 1855 ap- 
pointed secretary and interpreter to the American Legation. In 
1856 he completed his ‘ Tonic Dictionary in the Canton Dialect,” 
a work on which he had been engaged since 1849. In 1857 he re- 
signed from the Mission Board, and though his interest in the 
work never flagged, yet from this time on his career was chiefly 
political, and intimately connected with the steps taken by Amer- 
ica and other foreign governments, which at length opened China 
to intercourse with the western world. In 1863 he undertook a 
third dictionary, which finally appeared in 1874. In 1870 he re- 
ceived a gold medal from the king of Sweden in acknowledgment 
of the assistance he had rendered the envoy of Sweden in nego- 
tiating a treaty with China during the previous year. In 1875 he 
visited America and returned to Peking in 1876 only to find that 
his health and especially his eyesight were no longer equal to the 
work. His resignation was accepted by the Department of State, 
with much regret, and expressions of the highest esteem. On his 
return he settled in New Haven, was appointed Professor of Chin- 
ese in Yale College, and elected President of the Bible Society, 
and of the American Oriental Society, published his ‘‘ Middle 
Kingdom,” wrote and spoke in behalf of the Chinese in the United 
States, and died in 1884, much lamented and full of honors. 

This brief sketch hardly conveys any idea of the great work 
which Mr. Williams rendered to the Mission cause, in which he 
was so deeply interested, to science, or to the promotion of inter- 
course between Western States and China. Nor does it give any 
notion of the intense earnestness of the man, nor of his devotion 
to the life which he had been called upon to live. He was for- 
tunate in having a son who has proved at once so good a biogra- 
pher and so judicious an editor. A desire on the part of his son 
not to overrate the father’s abilities has led, we think, to an undue 
depreciation of his father’s literary powers. The letters given are 
vivid and crisp, and must in almost every case have ate the re- 


ceiver feel, as, according to Sam Weller the recipient of a love 
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letter should feel, that ‘‘ he wants some more.” He describes the 
unwillingness of the Japanese to have any intercourse (in 1837) 
with the words: “So decided were they not to trade, that we 
could not force them #0 take money in payment for the provisions 
they had given us.” He did not approve of the English hostili- 
ties in 1841: ‘“‘ The whole expedition is an unjust onein my mind, 
on account of the intimate connection its sending here had with 
the opium trade ;’’ yet he frequently expressed the opinion that 
intercourse between Western nations and China would benefit the 
latter, and that nothing but force would accomplish it, or as he 
put it, ‘‘ nothing short of the Society for the Diffusion of Cannon 
Balls.” New York he described as a place ‘‘ where one new wave 
of interest washes with a single sweep upon and over the preced- 
ing old one.” When writing to his future wife he pictures him- 
self as having “ pride enough to supply a nation, and conceit 
mixed with it.” He prophesied in 1849 that the discovery of gold 
in California would “ cause a steady trade between Oregon and 
China, and tend to induce the Chinese to resort to California in 
large numbers.” In 1853 he wrote to his brother: ‘‘ Compared 
with the Chinese the Japanese impress one as a people of more 
mind and energy, but I doubt if they have more comforts, and 
am pretty certain they have not so much freedom of action, and 
are not so industrious. Perhaps they have better and more ele- 
vating elements of character, and may by and by take a higher 
rank than the Chinese, when both come to understand their rela- 
tions with other countries.” He quaintly announced the birth of 
his fourth child with the statement: ‘‘The proceedings of the 
Chinese branch of the Williams family are now published in 
quarto.” His feelings toward the English he expressed to his 
brother: “I find I have need of more grace of God to like Eng: 
lishmen than people of any other name, and must keep the beams 
of the lamp of love shining pretty bright upon them to render 
them tolerable.”” He speaks (in 1864) of the now famous Chinese 
Gordon as a clever Englishman “ who showed great skill, and 
was successful in leading his little band from one victory to an- 
other.” He was very energetic in his advocacy of an improve- 
ment of our consular service in the East. “ What is most wanted 
in China is consuls who can read and speak Chinese, for the detail 
of work in its most important points comes to them. We have 
not a single consul (except the one in Tientsin) who can speak an 
idiomatic sentence in Chinese, and our government has no idea of 
educating any, or of paying aught for bringing forward students 
of the language.” He was deeply impressed with the sterling 
worth of our able envoy Mr. Burlingame, was a correspondent 
and sympathetic friend of Prof. Dana, and was a good botanist. 
As early as 1836, he made a collection of specimens of fish which 
proved of great assistance to Agassiz. Altogether, Wells Williams 
was an able and noble man, who contributed more to the scientific 
and political progress of the world than one man’s share, and 
much more than he will ever be credited with. = * 





A THOUSAND MILES UP THE NILE. By Amelia B. Edwards. Sec- 
ond Edition, revised by the Author. Pp. xxvii. and 499. 
London and New York: George Routledge & Sons. 

Miss Edwards has won her widest celebriety as a novelist, 
but never has been merely a novelist. From her girlhood she has 
taken a lively interest in art, general literature, the drama, poli- 
tics and travel. She is a leader-writer for London newspapers, 
an expert reviewer for The Academy and other weekly journals, 
and altogether she may be said to lead a literary life which proves 
that her sex may possess as high an adaptability as that which is 
more generally conversant with the variety of human experience. 
Her first appearance as a writer of travels was her account of her 
exploration of the dolomite region of Switzerland, which lies out 
of the beaten track of the tourist class. And in 1874, finding her- 
self in Southern France on a sketching tour, and quite unable to 
proceed with her work because of the continuous bad weather, 
she resolved to go to Egypt and spend the autumn on the Nile. 

Never has a better qualified traveler undertaken the journey 
from Cairo to the Second Cataract. While not a professional 
Egyptologist, by any means, she had been from childhood familiar 
with the monuments of Egyptian life and history as portrayed by 
Wilkinson, Benzoni, and others. And she seems to have kept up 
with the progress of research in later times with a genuine and 
lively interest, which, since this voyage at least, has given her 
rank among the expert writers on the subject. To this extensive 
knowledge of what to see in the field of antiquities, she unites a 
hearty and womanly interest in the human beings she encounters, 
—her fellow-travelers, the captain and crew of the Nile-boat, the 
guides, the villagers, and even the Egyptian cfficials along the 
route. And these are depicted with a pleasant humor anda kindly 
sympathy which add very,much to the charm of the book. Last 
but not least, Miss Edwards is an artist, in the sense of having a 
true feeling for form and color, and a mastery of the art of draw- 
ing, which enables her both to see more and to bring away more 





- her readers than any mere archeologist would be capable of 
oing. 

It therefore is not wonderful -that the book which describes 
her trip has taken a foremost place among recent books of travel. 
First published in 1877, it has been adopted into the Tauchnitz 
series, at the expense of the omission of the admirable illustra- 
tions, and has passed into a second edition in England, with con- 
scientious annotations in which the author corrects a few slips of 
statement and puts the reader in possession of the latest results 
as regards matters which she undertook to describe. 

There are few or no books which make Egypt so real to us as 
this does. Some of its reviewers have dwelt on the first discovery 
of a small rock-cut temple at Abou-Simbel as its greatest claim 
upon our attention. But in some sense Miss Edwards may be said 
to discover the whole series of the temples to the average reader, 
by giving such a clear and realistic account of her own impres- 
sions of them as makes one feel for the first time what and how 
great they are. Lepsius, for instance, is by no means a dry-as- 
dust sort of writer; but on comparing his account of some monu- 
ments with hers, we see at once the value of what Prof. Tyndall 
describes as ‘the scientific use of the imagination.” Her very 
perception of the value of color and light in the appreciation of 
these works of monumental art, increases greatly the value of her 
descriptions. And womanlike, she always sees the artist and the 
patron king behind the temple. Thus of the carvers of the great 
temple at Abou-Simbel in Nubia, constructed by order of Ram- 
eses the Great, she says: “ Giants themselves, they summoned 
these giants from out [of] the solid rock, and endowed them with 
superhuman strength and beauty. They sought no quarried 
blocks of syenite or granite for their work. They fashioned no 
models of clay. They took a mountain and fell upon it like 
Titans, and hollowed and carved it as though it were a cherry- 
stone, and left it for the feebler men of after ages to marvel at for- 
ever. One great hall and fifteen spacious chambers they hewed 
out from the heart of it; then smoothed the rugged precipice 
towards the river, and cut four huge statues with their faces to the 
sunrise, two to the right and two to the left of the central door- 
way, there to keep watch to the end of time. These tremendous 
wardens sit sixty-six feet high, without the platform under their 
feet. If they stood up, they would tower to a height of at least 
eighty-three feet, from the soles of their feet to the tops of their 
enormous double crowns. Side by side they -it, placid 
and majestic, their feet a little apart, their hands restin: on their 
knees. . « The men who, working in so coarse and friable 
a material, could not only give beauty and finish to heads of this 
size, but could with barbaric tools hew them out ab initio from the 
natural rock, were the Michael Angelos of their age.” 

Equally notable is the breadth of interest in the country and 
its people. She identifies the features, the dress, the customs of 
the Copts and some of Nubians with those of the figures on the 
old monuments, and finds the best comment on monumental 
Egypt in the Egypt of to-day. Indeed the country seems to have 
changed more than the people. Nubia formerly contained a great 
lake, out of which the Nile flowed through the Jebel Silsileh 
range. When it cut a passage wide and deep enough to drain this 
lake, and thus laid its sands bare to the heat of a tropical sun, it 
revolutionized the climate and character of the country. It puta 
stop to rain, by converting the country into a sand-bed so hot 
that vapors are dispersed before they can fall. And by thus dry- 
ing up the tributaries of the river, it made it entirely dependent 
upon the overflow of the great lakes in Central Africa. Above 
Mahawaket, in northern Nubia, Miss Edwards discovered the dry 
bed of one of the ancient tributaries of the Nile, with the ruins of 
an old city on its banks, in a place now so destitute of water and 
soil as to make human habitation impossible. And as traces of 
Roman masonry still remain, this seemed to show that the revo- 
lution which converted Nubia into a Sahara with a river oasis 
running through it, was not complete until quite a recent period. 
How far the change affected Egypt also, and contributed to the 
burial of so many monuments under the sand, it is impossible to 
say. Certain it is that some of the most important are still undis- 
covered, as for instance the great rock-temple, like the two at 
Abou-Simbel, which lies somewhere on the west bank between 
that point and Philae, but never has been seen. Soatthedry bed 
of the vanished river an Arab told them of a great temple one 
day’s march into the desert, which an Englishman had set out to 
find, but was lost because he took no guide. In fact after nearly 
a century of European exploration, beginning with the French 
Expedition of 1798, Egypt still offers great prizes to enterprising 
archeologists, and is as rich in possibilities as in ascertained mon- 
uments. 

Miss Edwards likes the people for their simplicity, patience, 
and general honesty, in spite of their manufacture of very modern 
“Anteekahs.” She likes her fellow-travelers, especially the 
Americans among them, and says the Stars and Stripes 
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stand to her “for a host of brave and generous and kindly 
associations.” But she does not like the camel; still less 
camel-riding. ‘‘You know he hates you, from the moment 
you first walk round him, wondering how to begin the 
ascent of his hump. He does not, in fact, hesitate to tell you 
so in the roundest terms. He swears freely while you are taking 
your seat; snarls if you but move in the saddle; and stares you 
angrily in the face, if you attempt to turn his head in any direc- 
tion save that which he himself prefers. Should you persevere, 
he tries to bite your feet. If biting your feet does not answer, he 
lies down. Now the lying-down and getting-up of a camel are 
performances designed for the express purpose of inflicting griev- 
ous bodily harm upon his rider. Thrown twice forward and twice 
backwards, punched in his ‘ wind’ and damaged in his spine, the 
luckless novice receives four distinct shocks, each more violent 
and unexpected than the last. His paces, however, 
are more complicated than his joints and more trying than his 
temper. He has four: a short walk, like the rolling of a boat in 
a chopping sea; a long walk which dislocates every bone in your 
body ; a trot that reduces you to imbecility ; and a gallop that is 
sudden death.” R. E. T. 


PorTFOLIO PaPers. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

erts Bros. 1889. 

Mr. Hamerton, as editor of the Portfolio, has made numerous 
contributions to it, and this volume is a collection of short 
sketches published at various times in that periodical. Every 
lover of etchings will have grateful recollection of Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s earnest and unremitting labors to assist the revival of that 
delightful branch of art which has fallen into general disfavor. 
He himself tells us that twenty years ago no English magazine 
would admit an etching, and publishers gravely discouraged all 
aspiring etchers, as the taste of the fashionable world was all in 
favor of engravings on steel or wood, and indifferent to the orig- 
inal work of the etchers. The Portfolio was begun with the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging etching and pen-drawing; and there 
is no doubt that this enterprise was of very great service in 
hastening the revival of etching, by educating the public taste to 
appreciate original work in black and white. 

The most valuable part of the volume is a collection of five 
short biographical sketches of artists, none of whom except Con- 
stable are very well-known to the general public. Lives of artists 
are almost always interesting, though the interest is too often a 
pathetic one: a struggle of a love of the ideal with the harshest 
material obstacles, hope constantly springing and withering, and 
success, when it comes, after years of bitterness. Constable and 
Etty are the only English artists mentioned here, and they are 
both very typical English painters. Both were the sons of millers, 
though Constable’s father was rather a substantial mill-owner, 
while Etty’s home in York was far more humble. Both men had 
a sturdy individuality which carried them through their discour- 
agement and kept them within their own lines of work. Con- 
stable could never truly love or understand any scenery but that 
of his native Surrey. Lakes and mountains left him unmoved, 
and he went on affectionately painting his quiet farms and mills, 
smooth uplands and great spreading trees, and skies of billowy 
clouds. For these pastorals the general public cared little. 
Though a few sympathetic friends and a devoted wife admired 
enthusiastically the truth and feeling of his landscapes, the world 
of purchasers was long indifferent. 

The human figure was Etty’s ideal in art, and to the end he 
remained an Academician, though a poetic one, and a colorist 
rather than a draughtsman. The extreme insularity of Eng- 
lishmen of the period is well illustrated by Etty’s account of his 
first visit to the other side of the Channel, in 1816. He made the 
tour of the Continent encumbered by two tea-kettles, a tea-pot, a 
tea-canister, and a quantity of loaf sugar, and his misery was so 
great at the un-English meals and the various strange ways of the 
Continentals that he could find no pleasure in travel. Even Italy 
only charmed him on a second visit. But at last he yielded to 
the spell; Venetian color conquered ; absence of tea and fire was 
forgotten and he became an enthusiast for the city of Titian and 
Tintoretto. 

But the most noteworthy of the papers is the one on Goya. 
Admiration for Goya has for some time been the fashion among a 
certain set of French artists, and Mr, Hamerton feels it his duty 
to protest against thisdepraved enthusiasm. The strange and al- 
most ghoulish genius of Goya would certainly not appeal to a 
lover of Perugino and his “ heavenly azures,”’ but it is curious to 
see a man usually so placid and amiable as Mr. Hamerton lash 
himself to frenzy and almost exhaust invection in his disgust at 
Goya as man and as artist, and then turn suddenly, with an irre- 
pressible burst of frankness, and tell us that of Goya’s work he 
knows almost nothing. Goya was peculiarly a Spanish artist and 
almost the whole of his work is still preserved in Spain. The 
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only things that Mr. Hamerton knows of his own knowledge are 
some frescoes, dull in color and horrible in subject, which had 
been brought to Paris from the artist’s house, and the etchings 
and pen-drawings, most of which were coarse and hasty carica- 
ture. Goya was certainly a hatefully corrupt man in a hatefully 
corrupt age. He had, in truth, no love of the beautiful or spirit- 
ual, yet he had sufficient perception of virtue left to lay the lash 
fiercely on those vices which he himself practiced. Mr. Hamer- 
ton hates his licentiousness, his insolence, his bitter, cynical na- 
ture, his volcanic passions, therefore he concludes that all his work 
must be hateful too. Mr. Hamerton speaks with a certain 
weight as a critic in matters of art, and for this reason it is unfor- 
tunate that he should have allowed himself to demolish, almost 
entirely from @ priori reasons the work of an artist whose charac- 
ter he hated as any virtuous Philistine might. The other essays 
on ‘‘Asthetics,” “ Style ” etc., contain nothing of special interest. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A VERY good German novel, by W. Heimburg, is translated 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis, and brought out by the Worthington 
Co., New York, under the title of ‘‘Gertrude’s Marriage.” Ger- 
trude is a proud, though sincere, young woman, with a large for- 
tune, and is deeply in love with a worthy suitor of humbler cir- 
cumstances, Frank. After they are happily married,—which it 
takes about half the book to accomplish,—Gertrude unfortunately 
conceives that Frank married her for her money and not for love 
at all, and that he even had the affair arranged by a matrimonial 
broker. So she goes away to a house she owns, and pines there 
for some months, and it takes the other half of the book to get 
her back to Frank. This is not a bad plot, and there are some 
rather entertaining side characters. But a special feature of the 
book is supplied by the illustrations,—photogravures by W. De 
Meza,—-and the paper and printing, which are very good, indeed. 
“Red Carl,” a tale translated from the German of J. J. Mess- 
mer by Mary E. Ireland, (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), has a different 
origin from most translations. It is an American book, although 
written and originally published in German. Its author is a Bal- 
timore clergyman and the story was first presented in Cincinnati 
under the title ‘‘ Im Strom der Zeit.” It contained so much mat- 
ter of solid importance bearing on temperance and other social 
reforms that it was believed by the present publishers that an 
English version would be valuable, and in this opinion we quite 
concur. The scene isa New England manufacturing town and 
the discussion in it of socialism and labor troubles has much point, 
and so has the history of the inception and working out of a 
strike. The story proper is concerned with the rights and wrongs 
of youthful training, and it is embodied in a series of incidents 
both varied and impressive. 

‘‘A Happy Find,” from the French of Madame Gag nebin by 
Miss E. N. Lee, is a good specimen of the unobjectionable modern 
French novelette, of which there are after all not a few, despite 
the books of workers of another kind. This is a simple domestic 
tale, pure and wholesome, and full of unaffected kindliness. 
The ‘“‘ happy find” is a foundling, who grows into a creature of so 
sweet and helpful a kind that she becomes a blessing to all about 
her. Of course, in the end, she “comes to her own.” (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

“The Truth About Clement Ker,” by George Fleming, has 
something of the force and pictures que directness of the favorite 
novel ‘“‘ Kismet’’ of this author, but the effect is spoiled by a melo- 
dramatic touch from which the earlier book was free. ‘‘ Clement 
Ker” is in some ways a rather striking novel, but its sensational- 
ism and its decidedly weak excursions into the supernatural are 
not to our taste. (Roberts Bros.) 

“The Englishman of the Rue Cain,” by H. F. Wood, (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.), is a reprint of an English novel of the familiar 
criminal mystery and wonderful detective pattern. We fail to 
find merit in it. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


T REE books which will soon appear are ‘‘ Vagabond Tales,” 

by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, “A Latin-Quarter Courtship,” 
by Harry Harland (*‘Sydney Luska”’), and a collection of out-of- 
door papers—many of which have appeared in THE AMERICAN— 
by Charles Conrad Abbott. A fourth volume, which has been 
somewhat vaguely announced, will consist of essays by John 
Burroughs, contributed to magazines, etc., since the publication 
of “Signs and Seasons ” in 1886. It was of the last two authors 
that W. H. Babcock, in au article in Lippincoit’s Magazine for 
April, 1887, wrote: ‘‘I have long had a feeling that Mr. Bur- 
roughs approached science through literature, while Dr. Abbott 
approached literature through science . . 8o curiously reach- 
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ing middle ground from opposite points.” The naturalist of the 
Delaware in six years the junior of the Hudson ornithologist. 

The private literary receptions which are such an attractive 
feature of the New York winter are nearly all brought to a close 
on the last Sunday in February. Among well-known authors who 

eriodically entertain their friends in this manner are Edmund C. 
etines, Anne C. Lynch Botta, Oliver Bell Bunce, Mrs. Croly, 
(“ Jenny June”), and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

The gratifying success of ‘ Books and Men,” the first edition 
of which is said to be almost exhausted, has made Miss Repplier 
one of the busiest literary workers in Philadelphia. Besides her 
frequent contributions to the Atlantic she has been writing for va- 
rious other magazines, and is now preparing, among other arti- 
cles, an essay for The North American Review. 

William J. Bok, in his weekly letter in the Philadelphia 
Times for February 24th, has something to say about Wilkie Col- 
lins, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Jean Ingelow, and also makes 
kindly mention of two Philadelphia writers, Charles Henry Li- 
ders, and S. Decatur Smith, Jr., whose collaborated volume of 
verses entitled ‘“‘ Hallo, My Fancy!” was published by David 
McKay a year or two ago. Mr. Bok has written a paper for the 
April Lippincott in which he tells how he made his great collec- 
tion of autographs, said to be one of the largest in existence. 

Apropos of the discussion recently started in the Literary 
World, and taken up by several of the leading literary journals, 
regarding the prices paid by magazines for manuscripts from the 
pens of little-known writers, the following extract from Richard 
Hengist Horne’s “ Brief Commentary ” on his own epic poem, 
“ Orion,” may be worth reprinting: “I have ever regarded an in- 
tellectual sympathy as the highest treasure an author can obtain, 
—the only heart-felt reward of all his labors.” 

Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, (“ John Philip Varley ”) a son of 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, is devoting his entire time to literature. His 
first book, “‘ Sylvian, A Tragedy, and Other Poems,” published by 
Brentano Brothers in 1885, received much praise, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, in a lengthy review in the Mail and Express, calling it 
“The most remarkable volume either in prose or verse, that [he] 
had seen for years.” Mr. Mitchell resides in New York and con- 
tributes occasionally to The Century. 

Miss Frances E. Willard’s autobiography, to be published 
next month, will have the title “‘ Fifty Fortunate Years.” 

“The Motley Correspondence” which Mr. Murray of Lon- 
don is bringing out, is expected to prove one of the most notable 
of recent books. It contains various letters of Prince Bismarck’s, 
—also an account by Motley of a visit he paid the Chancellor at 
Varzin. There was a close friendship between the two. 

The delay in the publication of Sir Monier Williams’ book on 
Buddhism has been caused by difficulties connected with the illus- 
trations. The work is, however, now about ready. Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. will manage it for the American market. 

Prof. Henry Nettleship has undertaken the editing of Leif- 
fert’s “ Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,” for Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein & Co., London. This is a standard work, but it needs re- 
vision. 

The Smithsonian Institution has undertaken to publish a 
complete collection of Dr. Hincks’s papers on the decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions. This collection will also contain a 
number of letters from and to Dr. Hincks, which will throw light 
on the successive discoveries made by Dr. Hincks, Sir H. Raw- 
linson, Dr. Norris, and others. 

Rev. Dr. Homer Eaton has been chosen by the Book Commit- 
tee of the Methodist Episcopal Church to fill the place left vacant 
by the death of Mr. John M. Phillips, in the firm of Phillips & 
Hunt, managers of the Methodist Book Concern. The new firm- 
name will be Hunt & Eaton. The Committee reported aggregate 
sales for the past year amounting to uearly $1,100,000, and 
directed a cash dividend of $100,000 to be declared. The com- 
bined assets of the Western and Eastern “ concerns” were re- 
ported as being about $2,750,000. 

Sir William Frazer is writing a monograph on the subject of 
the famous ball given by the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels on 
the eve of the battle of Waterloo. There is a controversy con- 
cerning the building in which the ball was held. 


Adolf Wilbramdt, the German dramatist, is about to make 
another appeal to the public, after a long silence. But not with a 
play. ‘‘ Tired of the theatre, even to exhaustion,” as he says, he 
will offer the German public not a drama, but a novel. This 
book, to be called “‘Adam’s Séhne,” has engaged him ever since 
he resigned the management of the Burg theatre at Vienna, and 
withdrew to his Rostock solitude. 

The American Baptist Publication Society will issue this 
month a volume containing the ‘“ Sunday Afternoon Addresses on 





Religious Topics” delivered during the past winter by Rev. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman before the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


It is reported that Alphonse Daudet is suffering from a hope- 
less nervous malady, of the kind which wrecked Heiue’s life, and 
it is feared he may not be able to accomplish much more work. 

_ _T. ¥. Crowell & Co., have reduced the price of their library 
edition of Tolstoi’s great novel, “‘Anna Karanina,” from $1.75 to 


$1.25, and at the same time announce a new paper cover edition at 
fifty cents. 


Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson has written a supplementary volume 
to his life of Lord Nelson, intended to vindicate the character of 
the Queen of Naples. 

Miss Mabel Robinson’s novel “ The Plan of Campaign” has 

been translated into Russian and is engaging considerable popu- 
larity in St. Peterburg. 
, “Four Famous Soldiers,” is the title of a forthcoming work 
in London, by Mr. T. R. E. Holmes. The volume will consist of 
biographies of Sir Charles Napier, Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 
Sir William Napier, and Sir Herbert Edwardes. It will contain a 
map and two plans. 

Last year 107 books were published in Constantinople in the 
Turkish language, 49 in Greek, 41 in Armenian, 8 in French, 
3 in English, 4 in Bulgarian, 3 in Hebrew, and 1 in Vola- 
puk. Many of these were translations, mostly from the French. 
Constantinople possesses 40 printing and as many lithographic es- 
tablishments for a population of about 700,000. 

“Micah Clarke: His Statement” is the title of an autobio- 
graphic tale of Monmouth’s rebellion which is soon to be pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. It is rather a narrative of per- 
sonal adventure than a romance. 


_ It is announced that the biography of Archbishop Tait is be- 
ing written by his son-in-law, the Dean of Windsor. Much inter- 
esting light will be throw upon the part which the Archbishop 
took during the Tractarian struggle at Oxford, and also upon his 
relations with Bishop Wilberforce. A notable feature of the book 
will be an elaborate sketch of the Archbishop’s career and charac- 
ter from the appreciative pen of his life-long friend, the late Prin- 
cipal Shairp. 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz of the University of Christiania, Norway, 
has written a book called “Among Cannibals,” depicting his long 
sojourn among the savage tribes of northeastern Australia. The 
book, which is to have numerous maps and illustrations, will be 
published by the Scribners. 

_ Rand, McNally & Co. are about to erect in Adams Street, 
Chicago, a building for their printing and publishing business, 
which will be nine stories in height, with a frontage of 150 feet 
and a depth of 165. Its cost is to be $500,000. It is claimed that 
it will be the largest and completest establishment of the sort in 
the world. Butasimilar claim is made for the imposing struc- 
ture now going up at Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, New 
York, for the Judge, and also for the Methodist Book Concern 
building at Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York. 


L’Abbé Henry Hyvernat, professor at the Papal University at 
Rome, and author of a splendid work on Coptic paleography just 
published, has started for a literary tour in the East before set- 
tling at Washington, where he has been invited to take the Pro- 
fessorship of Biblical Archzology in the Catholic University. 


_ Mr. Baring-Gould is about to publish a collection of Devon- 
shire songs which he has been for several years compiling. The 
novelist is very anxious that the old poetry of the country should 
not give place to poorer modern rhymes. Mr. Baring-Gould was 
an antiquarian before he was a novelist, and he has therefore ac- 
complished his task with an expert’s skill. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE scenes and characters of Amélie Rives-Chanler’s forth- 

- coming novel are Russian, and the book is guaranteed to be 
ane unobjectionable as to morals. It will insure a large sale for 
the April Lippincott. 

John Kendrick Bangs, who was associate editor of Life a year 
or more ago, has brightened up Harper’s ‘‘ Drawer” wonderfully 
since he assumed a share of its editorial duties. Charles Dudley 
Warner, who nominally conducts that department, has of late 
left it almost entirely to Mr. Bangs, who is reported to have re- 
cently added the editorship of a new weekly to his other respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. William Black is just finishing a novel for the London 
Graphic. While the inevitable Highland scenes are introduced, 
= main interest of the story centres around literary life in Lon- 

on. 
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Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s new $10,000 serial, ‘‘Ardis Claver- 
den,” will begin in Collier’s Once-A-Week for March 9th. It will 
be profusely illustrated. The same number will contain a com- 
plete novel, also illustrated, by Edgar Saltus, called “ The Girl 
with the Naked Eye.” 

The “ Lowell Birth-day Number ” of The Critic (Feb. 23d), is 
particularly successful. Our contemporary has done other felici- 
tous work of this kind, but none, as we think, quite so perfectly 
as this. The occasion was the observance of the 70th birthday of 
Mr. Lowell, and The Critic publishes seventy congratulatory 
epistles from some of the most distinguished writers in the United 
States and England in celebration of the event. The whole busi- 
ness bas been managed with excellent taste and judgment. 

The Green Bag, ‘‘ a useless but entertaining magazine for law- 
yers,”’ as it describes itself, is a new aspirant for favor in Boston. 
It is published by Charles C. Soule, and edited by Horace W. 
Fuller. 

Sir Theodore Martin is to contribute to the April number of 
the Quarterly Review a paper on the life and character of the Em- 
peror Frederick of Germany. 

The second issue of Poet-Lore is out, the leading paper being 
Dr. H. L. Wayland’s half humorous paper, ‘‘ Remarks on Some 
Passages in Rabbi Ben Ezra.” Mr. W. J. Rolfe contributes a very 
interesting and serviceable ‘‘department”—" Questions and 
Helps for the Study of Shakespeare’s Plays,”—the subject this 
month being “ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 








ART NOTES. 


HE exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
iY will close on Thursday of next week. The water color exhi- 
bition in New York closes to-day. Sales at the latter, up to the 
close of last week, were reported to amount to about $19,000, some 
prices being as high as $350, $400, and $650,—the last for ‘‘ A Visit 
to the Barn,” by T. W. Wood. ‘On the Susquehanna,” by J. F. 
Cropsey, was reported sold at $100; and “The Duet,” by P. 
Moran, for a like amount. 

P. F. Rothermel, whose fame as the painter of ‘ The Battle 
of Gettysburg” has long been world-wide, is living very quietly 
on his farm a few miles above Phoenixville, Pa, He still paints a 
little every day, though new pictures from his brush are seldom 
exhibited. Hule, hearty, and active, he shows but little the years 
that have passed since he was a familiar figure in art circles in 
this country and in Europe. His fund of anecdote is apparently 
inexhaustible; and to listen to the kindly old gentleman of sev- 
enty as he sits, pipe in hand, smilingly narrating some humorous 
story of his earlier career, is a genuine pleasure. 

Selections are being made by the committee in New York 
from the pictures offered for exhibition in the American depart- 
ment of the International Exhibition at Paris. There is some re- 
mark upon the large percentage accepted,--nearly two out of 
three, one report says. Mr. Inness, being notified that only three 
or four would be accepted from him, declined to offer any, in view 
of the fact that a special exhibition of his pictures is to be organ- 
ized in Paris by the art publishers and dealers, Messrs. Boussod, 


Valadon & Co. 

The Magazine of Art (London and New York : Cassell & Co.), 
has for its frontispiece in the March number an etching by Boil- 
vin of Fortuny’s well-known “Snake Charmer,” the original of 
which was an attraction of the A. T. Stewart collection. The lit- 
erary contents include, as usual, several illustrated articles, among 
them one on “ Early Irish Art,” by J. Romilly Allen; “ Egyptian 
Textiles at South Kensington,” by Francis Ford ; and “ Illustrated 
Journalism in England,” by C. N. Williamson. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE American Geographical Society, which was recently founded 
i in Washington, has made the first issue of its official organ, 
“The National Geographical Magazine.” This number contains, 
among other papers, “ The Great Storm of March 11 to 14, 1888,” 
by Lieutenant Greely and Mr. Everett Hayden, which was men- 
tioned in these columns last week. “The Survey of the Coast,” 
by H. G. Ogden, and “The Survey and Map of Massachusetts,” 
by Henry Gannett, also appear in this issue. The Society holds 
regular fortnightly meetings, and has already a membership of 
200. There are five departments, each presided over by a vice- 
president. These are the Geography of the Land, of the Air, of 
Life, of the Sea, and Geographical Art. The Society intends to 


issue a physical atlas of the United States, some progress having 
been made upon it already. 

Dr. R. W. Hodges, president of the Boston Medical Library 
Association, recently gave some facts regarding the age and size 





of the medical libraries of this country. First in point cf time, he 
said, is the library of the Pennsylvania Hospital, founded 1760; 
second, that of the Philadelphia College of Physicians, founded 
1788, third, the New York Hospital Library, founded 1796, etc. 
The library of the Surgeon-General in Washington has the largest 
size, owing to the government appropriations; next is that of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia. The library of the Boston 
Association is fourth in point of size, having nearly 20,000 vol- 
umes. Dr. Hodges’ speech was delivered on the occasion of the 
presentation of Dr. Holmes’ private library to the Boston Associ- 
ation by that honored member of the fraternity. 


The Sanitary News publishes a warning as to the danger aris- 
ing from the fact that disease germs are known to be carried by 
means of postage-stamps and ordinary bank-notes. The habit of 
moistening adhesive stamps with the saliva affords a good oppor- 
tunity for the conveyance of contagion. ‘We have often seen,” 
says Science in commenting on this article, ‘ persons holding 
change in the mouth for a moment, probably not knowing that 
disease germs may be carried by this means. Silver money is as 
bad as paper money.” 

The newspapers of January 7 and 15 record the fall of large 
masses of rocks from the edge of the Horseshoe Falls in the 
Niagara river. The shape of the falls is considerably altered by 
the breaking away of these masses, the outline being changed to 
that of a double horse-shoe, the smaller one of which was caused 
by the recent displacement. Many are of the opinion that the re- 
cession of the cataract is going on at a much more rapid rate than 
was calculated by Sir Charles Lyell in 1842,—the rate of one foot 
perannum. In Mr. Bakewell’s Geology the rate is estimated to 
be three feet per annum. 

A commission was appointed by the King of Belgium in 1886 
to look into the general condition of labor in that country, and re- 
port recommendations to the legislature accordingly. Their re- 
port, occupying several volumes, treats of a great variety of sub- 
jects, mostly in the direction of improving the condition of the 
working classes. The commission recommends a board of arbi- 
tration, consisting of delegates from employers and employed and 
presided over by a Justice of the Peace, which shall decide 
disputes arising between the two parties. Itis recommended that 
women be forbidden to work in mines, and that no child under 12 
years shall be employed in any industry but agriculture. The re- 
establishment of a local hygienic commission for factory inspec- 
tion is advised. The commission is impressed with the amount of 
evil caused among laborers by the use of alcohol. The recom: 
mendations made in this connection are interesting. The price of 
liquor licenses is raised; no new licenses are to be issued; no 
dealer may have two places of business; no suit for recovery of 
drinking debts is tenable in law ; selling is prohibited to persons 
of less than 16 years ; in case of death or failure of license-holder, 
the license is suppressed ; the Government favors the establish- 
ment of temperance societies. 

The Philadelphia Board of Health is alive to the fact that the 
time is fast coming when the adoption of a system of garbage cre- 
mation is practical for large cities. A resolution of that body 
adopted on the 19th inst. sets forth that “ it is the opinion of the 
Board that destruction of garbage by fire is the best plan of dis- 
posing of the waste material in the cities” and that “ the depart- 
ment having charge of the matter be requested to adopt this 
method as the one best adapted to Philadelphia and most condu- 
cive to the health and comfort of the community.” Accompany- 
ing the report was a lengthy communication from Dr. Edward 
Clark, the physician of the Board of Health of Buffalo, N. Y., de- 
scribing the method of disposing of garbage in that city. The 
Merz process, the one in use there, has the advantage of utilizing 
for fertilizing purposes several of the residual projects. Whether 
this system is more economical than’several which are based on 
the idea of complete combustion, isa matter for determination. A 
copy of the resolutions was sent to Director of Public Works 
Wagner. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE PROPOSED COPYRIGHT ACT. 
St. James’s Gazette, London. 

THE point for English authors, publishers, printers, and 
readers to notice is that no book will secure copyright under the 
proposed act unless it has been printed and published in the 
States. British brains will receive some consideration‘in America, 
but British muscle and manual skill and business enterprise may 
go begging. If the English writer desires‘to reap to the full the 
bounteous harvest offered by the great American “ reading pub- 
lic” (and, being human,-he naturally will so desire), he will pave 
to send his copy over to New York or Boston, where it’ will be‘see 
up by American compositors, cast into plates by Ameri¢an’stereo- 
typers-and' machinists, printed: on American’ paper, and- issued by 
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an American publishing firm. The funeral baked meats will 
coldly furnish forth the marriage tables for us over here. The 
stereotyped plates, or probably the complete bound volumes, will 
be shipped to this country for distribution in the English market. 
But is the scepter of English letters really doomed to pass to the 
other side of the Atlantic? Perhaps not, after all. The English 
public, it is true, is a book-borrowing, not a book-buying, public, 
as so many critics constantly tell us. But the monopoly of “ the 
libraries” is not what it once was, and English publishers have 
perhaps only to adopt the reasonable policy of issuing books in 
the first instance at low prices to destroy it altogether. Some of 
them are doing this, to their own great advantage, we believe, and 
others will follow. Once let Englishmen and colonists take to 
buying new books when they appear, and there may be created a 
market for the English author at home and in the colonies almost 
equal to that which he might obtain in the States. And, of course, 
if the copyright act passes Congress, it might be possible for us to 
meet it with an analogous measure and to protect our industry by 
enacting that no English book shall have copyright which is not 
produced at English presses and published over an English coun- 
ter. But even with all the advantages that laws and commercial 
organization can confer upon New York we may doubt whether 
London will be dethroned from the intellectual supremacy of the 
English-speaking race, which it has maintained in spite of the 
competition of American popular education and American keen- 
ness of wit. It seems to be our “ manifest destiny,” to use a cant 
phrase, to supply literature and ideas to that vast group of kin- 
dred nations which is fast overspreading the world; and to be- 
lieve this is to find consolation for many of the disappointments 
and material reverses which Englishmen in these latter days have 
had to endure. 





BROWNING’S “ RABBI BEN EZRA.” 
Rey. Dr. H. L. Wayland in Poet-Lore. 

AND now, do you do me the great and undeserved fhonor to 
ask me what I find here? I find (observe, I say, J find: others 
may find much more), I find a series of observations on the spirit- 
ual nature of man, for the most part clear to a reasonable degree 
of attention; usually terse, strong, and striking, sometimes 
rugged, almost always suggestive and arousing. I find many 
passages which one might well desire to fasten in memory asa 
spur to endeavor, as a word of cheer, as an assurance of spiritual 
existence and immortality. 

The style seems to me sometimes careless and even negligent. 
I fail to see throughout a distinct progress, ‘‘ a labor working to 
anend.” Not po. the order might be changed or reversed 
without serious damage. I do not always see the nexus be- 
tween a verse and that which follows it; the handfuls of pearls 
are grouped together almost by chance rather than marshalled in 
order by the understanding; if the pearls are strung, the string is 
of the frailest. 
meaning in the verses. 

In some instances, after a painful expenditure of mental per- 
spiration (as it were), I discern what I suppose to be a possible 
meaning; but it seems to me that the depth of the mine is out of 
proportion to the richness of the ore. 








THE CIVIL SERVICE: RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
BALTIMORE. 


— following are the resolutions adopted at the Baltimore Conference of 
friends of Civil Service Reform, February 23: 

Resolved, That we recognize in the President-elect’s endorsement of his 
party’s platform regarding Civil Service Reform a pledge that during his 
term of office the existing statutes and rules will be observed, both in letter 
and spirit: their form so amended and their scope so enlarged as to pro- 
mote the improvement of administrative methods and their purification, 
and that no part of the progress already made in law or custom will be 
abandoned ; and in the efforts of the incoming President to perform this 
pledge, we tender him our most hearty codperation and support. 

Resolved, That the true meaning and purpose of the Civil Service Reform 
law forbid the removal of officers in the classified service under any pretext 
for political or partisan reasons, and to tolerate such removals would be in- 
consistent with the Republican platform and the letter of acceptance of the 
President-elect. 

Resolved, That the Civil Service Commissioners, to aid the President as 
they ought in executing the laws, and the heads of all offices concerned in 
the enforcement of the Civil Service law, should be men of experience and 
discretion, and in full sympathy with the reform of the Civil Service. 

Resolved, That in the unclassified service, enlightened public opinion 
demands that appointments and removals shall be made solely with a view 
to the welfare of the whole people, and not to promote the real or fancied 
interests of any party, faction, or person, and condemns the choice of any 
man for office except the one best fitted to discharge its duties, and the dis- 
missal of any man from office on account of his political opinions or party 
affiliations, unless these affect his political action. 

Resolved, That we believe the public interest would be promoted by the 
repeal of all laws which require the appointment of non-political federal of- 


In some instances I fail to discover any pertinent ° 





ficers for fixed terms, but so long as those laws remain in force, such officers 
should be allowed to serve out their terms, and then be reappointed, unless 
some definite and personal cause for their removal can be shown. 

_ Resolved, That every change of administration imposes upon the 
friends of good government the duty of earnestly proclaiming that one 
charged with a public trust has no greater right to use it for personal or 
partisan advantage than a private trustee would have to make profit for 
himself or his friends out of the estate committed to his care, and that it 
is as plainly wrongful for a president to repay party services by employ- 
ment at public cost as it would be for Congress to reward such service with 
money out of the public treasury. 

Resolved, That, impressed as all good citizens must be by the grave 
abuses and danger to free institutions arising from the lavish and increas- 
ing use of money at elections, we emphatically direct public attention to 
the truth that a man whose vote or influence is obtained by a promise of 
public employment is no less bribed than if paid in money, and that the 
more insidious form of corruption leads inevitably and almost insensibly 
to the grosser. 

Resolved, That a law or rule should be adopted requiring that when- 
ever any officer in the classified service is removed, the person making 
such removal should enter on record his reasons for so doing, and every 
officer removed is entitled, as a matter of strict justice, to a written state- 
ment of the grounds of removal. 

Resolved, That the Senate should consider all nominations for office in 
open session. 

Resolved, That reform would be greatly promoted if provision were 
made by law for the employment and payment of examiners of persons not 
otherwise in the public service, and by the reversal of the present rule of 
the Civil Service Commission prohibiting full publicity as to the results of 
all examinations. 

Resolved, That it is no less an indefensible intrusion and a violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution for officers of the legislative departments to 
go to the White House and there attempt to control the President's discre- 
tion in the exercise of the power of appointment than it would be for the 
President and his Cabinet to go to the Senate and House and attempt to 
— the discretion of its members in the exercise of the power of legis- 
ation. 








DRIFT. 


fae nnoneniten the conflict with disorder in Louisiana, the Hartford 
Courant has this encouraging paragraph : 


“Tt is not correct or just to say, as a New York newspaper did the other 
day, that the country newspapers of Louisiana are on the side of the negro- 
whippers and murderers of Iberia parish as against Governor Nicholls, his 
Attorney-General, and the party of law and order in the State. The New 
Orleans Times- Democrat has been making a count. It finds that, outside of 
Iberia, only nine couvtry newspapers in all Louisiana are open to such an 
imputation, while twenty-three have come out squarely for the suppression 
of lawlessness.” 





Mr. Smalley, who spent some days in Paris lately, writes to the N. Y. 
Tribune, Feb. 9: 


»A lamentation over Paris and a longing for the Paris of the Empire 
have been common for many years. It is the American colony which in- 
dulges in them more than any other, and I used never to hear them with- 
out wanting to protest. You all know many Americans who avow that 
since the Bonapartes were turned out, they no longer care for Paris. The 
Republic has had scant support from most of the foreigners whom it has 
protected. . French society, which hardly tolerated: these Parisian-Ameri- 
cans, supplied them with political opinions. But the moment seems near 
when these impatient persons are to be justified, in part, if not in whole. 
If the Republic is to end in Boulanger or in Boulangism, the Franco-Amer- 
ican may be excused for preferring the Third Empire, Louis Napoleon, and 
all the rest of it. A half-Dutch Napoleon, the half-nephew of his half- 
uncle, was not the person to continue the Napoleonic legend or to inspire 
reverence. It is doubtful whether a drop of Bonapartist blood ran in his 
veins, but, at least, he bore the name. But Boulanger, without even the 
name, promises to imitate the imitator of the great soldier, who, as M 
Taine says, turned France into a barracks. And there are thousands of the 
best bred and richest and most business-like and most active of the Paris- 
ians who are ready to accept him as a means of superseding the Republic.” 





“ President and Mrs. Cleveland,” writes the Boston Journal’s Washing- 
ton correspondent, “have decided to leave the White House on Friday. 
They will be the Secretary and Mrs. Fairchild’s guests until the 5th of 
March, when they go to New York. This action will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the incoming President, as it will relieve him of the embarrass- 
ment of sending his extra luggage anywhere, but at once to the White 
House. It is known that the President’s determination to expedite his de- 
parture from the mansion was the remembrance of what occurred when he 
himself was the object of the popular attention, four years ago, and the 
small amount of interest that was shown at the same time in President 
Arthur. The President has remarked. lately, in discussing this very sub- 
ject, that he never will forget the expression on Arthur’s face on the night 
of the inauguration ball when everybody’s eyes were centered on his suc- 
cessor. 











WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH OR VUOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had ? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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FINANCIAL, 


The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 








CAPITAL, FULL Parp, $2,500,000. 
CAPITAL AUTHORIZED, 5,000,000. 





CHARTER PERPETCAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
—— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine & Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, ete. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund. . . «. $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies. 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 





PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company. in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 


Tse INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also actsas General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPE HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMIC ° T. WISTAR BROWN, 








MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CoO., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEss, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTiNnGs, chilled or not chilled. 

















THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 
BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 

Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 


TREATMENT BY INHALATION. 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 














i629 Arch Street, Philad'a, Pa 


For Comsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dys- 
pepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders. 





“The Compound Oxygen Treatment,” Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., Phila’da, have been 
using for the last seventeen years, is a scientific adjust- 
ment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnet- 
ized, and the compound is so condensed and made port- 
able that it is sent all over the world. 

Drs STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer 
to the following named well-known persons who have 

tried their Treatment. 

Hon. WM. D. KELLEY, Member of Congress, Phila. 
Rey. Victor L Conran, Ed Luth. Observer, Phila. 
Rev. CHARLES W. CUSHING, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hon. WM. Pknn NIXON, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. WoRTHINTON, Ed. New South, Birm’ham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. VRooMAN, Quenemo,. Kan. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMIRE, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Judge R. S. VoorHEEs, New York City. 

Mr. E. C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 

Mr. FRANK SIDDALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Hon. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, Pa. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 833 B’ way, N. Y , Ed. Phila. Photo. 
FIDELIA M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich Isl’ds 
ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico 
Mrs EmMA Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, C. A. 
J. CoBs, Ex-Vice Consul. Casablanca, Morocco. 

M. V. ASHBROOK, Red Bluff, Cal. 

Jas. MOORE, Sup't Police, Blandford, Dersetshire, Eng. 
JACOB WARD, Bowral, New South Wales. 


And thousands of others in every part of the U.S. 


as pound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and results,’’ 

is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, 

ublished sf Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to all 

nquirers full information as to this remarkable cura- 

tive agent and a record of several hundred surprising 

cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of them 

after being abandoned to die by other physicians. Will 

be mailed free to any address on application. Read 
the brochure ! 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











INTERIOR DECORATION. 


LBO 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 
DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 
NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








